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Because comfort 
makes a difference 


Our Therapeutic Quick Wraps make 
fast work of wrapping your horse’s 
legs! These easy on/off leg wraps 
increase circulation and reduce 
swelling without the use of liniment 
or poultice. Use after a strenuous 
ride or leave them on overnight. 
You can also use them when you 
ship your horse! 
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in left front limb. 
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Bock on Track: 

Equalized circulation. 


Lisa UJilcox 


International Grand Prix 
Dressage Competitor; Olympic 
Rider, Bronze Team Medal, 
Athens. 2004 
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I simply love Back on Track 
products! I believe that keeping 
good circulation in the body 
of athletes is key to good 
performance as well 
as preventing injury. 
Back on Track’s 
ceramic technology 
does exactly this, I 
use their products 
on a II m y horses!” 


All Natural 


Therapeutic 
Products that 
REALLY WORK! 


In USA: 

www.backontrackproducts.com • 1-888-758-9836 • info@backontrackproducts.com 

In Canada: 

www.backontrack.com/ca • 403-601-6491 • canada@backontrack.com 
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GUARDIAN OF EQUINE HEALTH 


When it comes to guarding your horse's nutritional 
health, you can always trust Sentinel to deliver. 
That's our promise. 


Exclusive "Pressure Cooked" Extruded Technology 

Low Starch and Sugar Ingredients 

Healthy Rate of Intake 

Five Unique Life-Stage Formulations 

Veterinarian Recommended 


1.866.647.1212 | blueseal.com 
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Step 1 - Clear using Belvoir Tack Cleaner Spray 


/ Lifts ingrained grease, sweat and dirt easily 
/ Antifungal formula to help maintain leather integrity 
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Step 2 - Condition using Belvoir Tack Conditioner Spray 

i ' 

J Keeps leather soft and supple to help extend the life of your tack 

/ The clear formula contains coconut and 
and give a beautiful shine to the leather 


/ 
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www.rjmatthews.com www.breeches.com www.toklat.com 

for further information please contact Carr Day & Martin's American Representative 
-Paul Mattason 321 947 1157 
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Training Healthy Athletes 

I n my years of horse ownership, I've seen my horses through various health 
issues, including sarcoid treatments, choke, an eye removal due to painful 
uveitis, seasonal allergies and joint injections for arthritis. If you own horses, 
you inevitably deal with health-related issues, which is why we decided to 
bring you an issue devoted to sport-horse health. This month's articles offer tips 
from experts who have experience in dealing with different health issues that can 
affect competitive dressage horses. We also look at ways to train our horses so that 
we promote soundness and prevent injuries from happening in the first place. 

Our cover story comes from Canadian Olympian David Marcus, who discusses 
the importance of a stmctured warm-up. "I prefer a very 
stmctured, systematic approach to my riding that begins 
with the warm-up," says Marcus. He makes the walk an 
important part of this time, saying that studies have shown 
that walking for 20 minutes reduces the chance of tendon 
and ligament injury in the horse. Read his story on p. 26. 

After a proper warm-up, we need to continue to focus 
on the quality of our horse's gaits. In "Optimizing Your 
Horse's Soundness from the Saddle" (p. 36), Dressage Today 
Technical Editor Beth Baumert tells us that the best thing 
we can do for our horse's health and longevity is to ride him in balance so he 
is free to move forward in rhythm, with suppleness, reaching for the bit — all 
without tension. "Help your horse to coordinate himself and your reward will be 
a healthy, sound, happy horse that has many useful years," says Baumert. 

Keeping your horse sound may require work out of the saddle, too. On p. 42 
we bring you an excerpt from Jim Masterson's latest book, The Dressage Horse 
Optimized, in which he explains how, through gentle and light manipulation 
of targeted release points and studied observation of the horse's responses, we 
can open doors to improved health and performance while enhancing com- 
munication along the way. And don't miss the Masterson Method pull-out chart 
between pages 48 and 49. 

While preventing injury is certainly the goal, things can go wrong. In "Return- 
ing to the Ring," on p. 49, we hear from three riders, including dressage star Laura 
Graves, who has had first-hand experience bringing her horse, Verdades, back to 
competition after he broke his jaw in 2011. After months of rehab and patience on 
Graves' part, the pair went on to perform at the elite ranks of the sport. 

There's much more in this issue, including an interesting piece on how cor- 
rect dentistry can positively affect throughness (p. 60). If you have a moment, 
please let me know how this issue might have helped you and your partner. 
Until next time, 

Jennifer Mellace, Editor 
j mellace@aimmedia . com 
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Suppleness 


Necessary nutrients 
assist in the formation of 
acetyl coenzyme A, which 
facilitates muscle activity 
and helps muscles release 
energy during exercise 

Soreness 

PPl helps manage muscle 
soreness while containing 
no prohibited substances 

Recovery 

Vitamin E and Selenium 
both act as free radical 
scavengers to support 
the repair of damaged 
muscle cells after 
strenuous activity 

Branch chain amino acids 
support the return of 
muscles to pre-exercise 
condition after a tough 
workout 
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When every muscle counts, count on 
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The choice of leading professionals for 
muscle soreness and recovery. 


Proud sponsors of 
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877-324-8002 | PerfectProductsEQ.com 
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arena news 


THE 2015 U.S. DRESSAGE 
FESTIVAL OF CHAMPIONS 


gold medalist chasing his U.S. teammate 
and last year's reserve national cham- 
pion Laura Graves of Plymouth, Florida, 
and Verdades. It was a lead Graves and 



T he top-ranked large- and small-tour combinations from across the country 
gathered at the Adequan Global Dressage Festival show grounds in Wellington, 
Florida, as the venue hosted the U.S. Dressage Festival of Champions, presented 
by the Dutta Corporation, for the first time this past December. After three rounds 
of intense competition in both the Grand Prix and Intermediaire I divisions, new 
champions were crowned and several competitors began their journeys to the 2016 
Olympic Games in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

In the Intermediaire I division, a select group of eight horses and riders competed 
for the national-championship title including, hometown favorite Christina Vinios 
of Wellington with her 9-year-old Oldenburg gelding, Folkestone. The talented pair 
was already on a winning streak after claiming victory earlier in the season at the 
2015 Markel/USEF Developing Horse Prix St. Georges National Championship and 
sweeping all three CDI small-tour classes at Dressage at Devon last September. As 
competition got under way, Vinios and Folkestone did not disappoint, earning an 
early lead with a winning score of 70.632 percent in the first day's Prix St. Georges 
test. But they then had to fend off challenges by Jane Karol 
aboard Sunshine Tour in the Intermediaire I and Shelly Francis 
with Rubinio in the Freestyle to remain on top of the over- 
all leaderboard with 69.799 percent and earn another 2015 
national title in their very first Festival of Champions ap- 
pearance. "I've had a lot of fun with my horse this year, so to 
end it this way is amazing. I was so excited to just come here 
and compete," said Vinios, who admitted that the pressure of 
competition at the Festival was high. "At the Developing Horse 
Championships I was in second after the first day, and I was 
sitting next to high-performance rider Heather Blitz and she 
said something like, 'If you win the first day, you can't relax 
too much on the second day because you'll make a mistake.' I 
remembered her saying that and told myself, I really have to step 
it up the second day, but I did the opposite. It was so close. Any 
of the three of us could have won. It was intense, but it was 
really fun. I loved it!" 

All eyes, both in person and via online livestreaming from 
the USEF Network, were on the 17 horse-and-rider combina- 
tions in the Grand Prix division for a preview of who is expect- 
ed to be a member of next summer's Olympic team. Perennial 
U.S. team anchor Steffen Peters of San Diego, California, re- 
turned to this year's Festival of Champions in a quest to defend 
his 2014 National Grand Prix title with Four Winds Farm's 
13-year-old Westphalian gelding, Legolas 92. But Peters' week 
didn't start off as he had hoped as key mistakes in the first day's 
Grand Prix test left the 2015 Pan American Games individual 


her electric KWPN gelding would never 
relinquish, even as Peters continued the 
hunt in the Grand Prix Special, where 
he placed second with his rising star Ro- 
samunde (the first time the young mare 
has bested her stablemate in head-to- 
head competition) and earned a redemp- 
tive and triumphant victory in front of a 
full crowd for the final evening's freestyle 
with Legolas. "I think it was one of his 
best freestyles," said Peters, who laugh- 
ingly added, "It was very kind of Laura 

Laura Graves and her 13-year-old 
Dutch Warmblood gelding, Verdades, 
at the 2015 Festival of Champions 
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Serious horse people use SUCCEED 


It doesn t matter if you re into dressage, 
jumping, eventing, or just riding for fun. 

If you're serious about horses, what matters 
is that you work hard and do what's right 
for the horse. 
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That's why serious horse people the world 
over use SUCCEED® It's a natural approach 
to managing the horse's digestive health, 
including the stomach and the hindgut. 

That can mean better overall health, better 
performance, better attitude... better 
everything. 

Is SUCCEED expensive? Nope... it's an invest- 
ment, pure and simple. And serious horse 
people like you understand that too. 


Also available: 
SUCCEED Veterinary 
Formula, only from 
veterinarians. 


UCCEED 


Digestive Conditioning Program* 



www.serioushorse.com 


SUCCEED is a quality product from Freedom Health LLC. 


Photo © 2015 Stuart Ve sty and Susan J. Stickle. SUCCEED® and Digestive Conditioning Program® are registered trademarks of Freedom Health LLC. © 2015. 
All Rights Reserved. U.S. Patent Nos. 7,658,964; 7,824,706; 7,988,989 and 8,197,842. SUCCEED Veterinary Formula not available for sale in the state of Texas. 




arena news 


Dressage for the Not-So-Perfect Horse: Riding Through the Levels 
on the Peculiar ; Opinionated Complicated Mounts We All Love 

International dressage judge, clinician, and riding coach Janet Foy has 
ridden many different horses--different sizes, colors, and breeds--to 
the highest levels of dressage competition, and now she has compiled 
her best tips for training and showing in one highly enjoyable book. 

Her expertise, good stories and good humor are destined to bring out 
the best in dressage riders and their "not-so-perfect" horses every- 
where. Hardcover, 1 92 pp., #ZF758, $32.95 
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Professional Quality Equine Supplements 


Grand Premium Plus 

Maximum Support 
Horse Supplement Formula 



• Joint and hoof support 

• Recommended by top trainers 

• Tendon, ligament, skin and coat 

• The most comprehensive product 

• Digestion and immune health 

on the market! 

• Vitamin and mineral essentials 

• Full Money Back Guarantee 
if you are not completely 

• No need to mix with grain! 

satisfied! 

Visit tinyurl.com/gppdeal or call 714-909-0190 


to give me one blue ribbon from these 
three days. That's what teammates are 
for. It's great." Even though Graves 
and Verdades are already U.S. team 
veterans and are ranked among the 
top 15 in the world, their start-to-fin- 
ish lead and overall winning average 
of 76.531 percent earned the pair their 
very first national title. "It's incredible. 
To win my first national champion- 
ship... I've never even been close to 
this position, and it's a real honor. This 
is a really encouraging place for me 
to start 2016," explained Graves. "My 
horse is just phenomenal. He's still so 
fun to ride and is an amazingly ath- 
letic horse. When he goes like he did 
this week, the feeling is just unreal." 
On her way to pursuing a possible 
Olympic team berth, Graves noted her 
next goal is the 2016 Reem Acra FEI 
World Cup Dressage Finals in Sweden 
in March. Complete results and video 
from the Grand Prix and Intermediaire 
I divisions of the U.S. Dressage Festival 
of Champions are available at usefnet- 
work.com. — Jennifer M. Keeler H 


DRESSAGE TWEET 
OF THE MONTH 

Every moment I am 
sitting on my horse's 
back I am teaching him 
something and the 
warm-up is no different. 
— David Marcus 
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No matter what you do together, it all depends on his health. Now you 
can provide vital antioxidant and immune support at the cellular level 
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of stress, such as training, competition and travel. 


Special Savings! Download an 
$8 coupon at farnamhorse.com 
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Each serving of Healthy Horse™ contains 

Hemex™ 

Promotes the production and 
maintenance of red blood cells 

Liver Flush™ 

Stimulates toxin removal while 
supporting liver function 

Lung Flush™ 

Lung support for a healthy 
respiratory system, helps 
stimulate drainage 

Immune Plus™ 

Enhances immune function 
while restoring energy levels 



www.OmegaAlphaEquine.com 
USA 1-877-436-1221 • Canada 1-800-651-3172 
www.facebook.com/OmegaAlphaEquine 

Visit our website at www.OmegaAlpha.ca 
to view our wide range of 
human and pet health products. 


THE WARM-UP: 

COMBINING MIND, 
BOD SPIRIT 

O ne-third of your ride is warm-up. That's a pretty significant 

portion if you think about it. This month's issue provides some 
important points to think about with regard to warming up 
your horse physically — but how much mental energy do you 
apply to your warm-up sessions? Warm-up and warm-down are essential 
parts of every training or competition ride, and I think their importance is 
not emphasized enough. I am not a lifelong equestrian and when I came to 
the dressage world after a highly competitive swimming career as a national 
team member, I was very surprised at the lack of focus on the warm-up and 
sometimes a lack entirely of warm-down. My swim coaches would scold us 
for talking during warm-up because we needed to be focusing on our bod- 
ies' needs each day. These amazing horses that give us so much need to be 
treated as athletes just as we do. Think about it: If you feel physically off, 
how well do you focus, perform and behave? Warm-up is where this starts 
and I want you to start to think about your warm-up. 

From a performance perspective, warm-up is key. It sets the tone for the 
session and is a time to create and prepare. It is a daily opportunity to be pres- 
ent, to feel your horse's body, to develop a pattern for knowing your horse 
and to prepare for the day — whether it is a hack, a training ride or a competi- 
tion. Your warm-up alerts you to how good you and your horse feel — or not. 
This gives you the opportunity to adjust your ride and your daily goals, setting 
both you and your horse up for a winning ride. You won't always feel good 
and neither will your horse, so having strategies for both scenarios creates a 
better partnership and greater success. 

I give clinics all over the country and find that we don't put enough men- 



MATTER 



Jenny Susser has a doctoral degree and is licensed 
in clinical health psychology \ specializing in sport 
psychology. A four-year all-American swimmer at UCLA , 
she swam on two national teams and at the 1988 
Olympic Trials. She has worked with athletes of all 
sports and ages — collegiate , professional , international 
and amateur. She was the sport psychologist for the 
2010 WEG South African Para-Dressage Team and the 
2012 U.S. Olympic Dressage Team. Dr. Jenny is also a 
performance coach with Human Performance. 
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tal energy into our warm-up. It is 
more like a to-do list with things 
to check off before we get to the 
good stuff. But what if you started 
your ride when you actually started 
your ride? We take for granted that 
our horses need to trot around a bit 
before we can work them, but what 
if you began to connect with your 
horse during your warm-up? Many 
horses trot around mindlessly dur- 
ing the warm-up because we are 
mindless during the warm-up, and 
when we transition to work mode, 
our horse still isn't present or con- 
nected. I hear trainers yell "wake 
him up," all the time and the jolt 
that follows isn't always fair to 
our horses. We should be using 
our warm-up sessions to allow our 
horse's body and mind to ease into 
the work, to get blood flow to all 
those giant muscles and connective 
tissues and to get us both on the 
same page for the session so that 
by the end of the warm-up, we are 
both awake. 

It's funny how much our rides 
influence our day. A good session 
with our horses will make the day 
glow and a bad one can certainly 
ruin it. Knowing this, we can easily 
work to create that magical con- 
nection mentally, emotionally and 
even spiritually with our horse dur- 
ing the first minutes of the ride. 

When we bring our horse on 
board mentally with us, he per- 
forms better. But it has to start with 
us. Think about your ride and your 
daily goals before getting on and 
then use that to shape and guide 
your warm-up mentally as well as 
physically. You will be amazed at 
the difference this simple adjust- 
ment will make in your rides and 
the connection with your horse. H 



"Our competition sites and trails are 
disappearing. Join me and the 

Equine Land Conservation Resource 

in the fight to conserve land for 

equine activities." -Karen O'Connor, Olympian 
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Red Brand's KeepSafe® fence is recognized worldwide by stable managers, 
breeders, veterinarians and horse owners as the very safest for horses. 
And, its industry-leading strength and durability provide years of trouble- 
free dependability. It all adds up to real value and real peace of mind. 

The most trusted name in fencing. 

The one. The only. Red Brand. 



Strong 1 272 gauge twisted 
cable keeps predators out 
and horses in 


Heavy zinc coating stands 
up to harsh weather 


Unique v-mesh spacing 
prevents stepping through 
and flexes on impact 


Continuous weave pattern 
means no cut wire ends 
to harm animals 


Find dealers, expert advice 

and installation videos at redbrand.com 


Official Education Sponsor of 

POny Club 
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"Served wet, the* beet pulp helps replace 
both the high fiber and water content of grass. It's a super 
source of protein ami fiber Jar top performance /wrscs." 
~ Catherine Haddad, USDF Grand Prix Champion 


It is important that the horse ingests water which is inherent in the feed and can travel 
along the gut to be absorbed in the hind guL This allows correct functioning of the gut 
and still provides a reservoir for hydrating the tissues that lose water through normal 
activities due to metabolism and exercise. 


Speedi-Beet supplies high levels of water which helps gut transit, and be available 
for htndgut absorption. Speedi-Beet, Fibre-Beet and Emerald Valley mashes can 
have a positive role by helping ensure gut water will be available for absorption. 


• When working, horses can lose 2-3 gallons of wale* through sweat per hour. 

{Source: Dr Tom Shidock. PhD. Animal Physiology and Nutrition) 

• Motivate higher water intake by offering it though feed sources, excellent for fussy dnnkers and eaters. 

• Creates a balanced electrolyte profile. 

• Gain slayng power and endurance through slow release energy. 

• Safe to feed before competition. 

• Great for shipping long distances. 

• One cup of soaked Speedi-Beet can deliver a quart of water or more. 


Beat the INrat, Feed the Beetuf 

^ "Hvdrrrtinn is mjf driven Wn n«=»H t n rrnviHfl ant with thr- rinht trols 


"Hydration is gut driven. We need to provide the gut with the right tools. 

High moisture, law binding feeds is the best way." 

Dr. Tom ShurJock, BSc in Agricultural Biochemistry Sr Nutrition and also a FhD in 
A nimal Physiology & Nutrition 


Rotatedal* Feed A Seed. Rotated**. AL 261-947-525? 
Scottsdale Livestock. Soottedato AZ 490-515-1800 
Amencan Horse Products. San Juan Capistrano. CA 949-248-5300 
Concord Feed . Pleasant HI CA 925-940- 1 200 
Higby’s Country Feed. Dwon, CA707-678-9Q07 
R Hay & Gran FaoorvJda. CA 760469-9775 
Jilf* Feed Bate th. CO 3066464730 
HeaMhy Horse Bouton*, Carbondate. CO 970-3094223 
Bln* Soai or btchfteid. Litohfletd. CT 860462-7116 
Melwn Farm Supfrty. Glastonbury. CT 860-633-9630 
Salem Feed A Gran. Salem. CT 860-859- *315 
Valley Yew Farms. Straftjfd Sprngs. CT 860684- T621 
B»ockdnrf Brother Farm Gatnoevrtte. FI 904451 4690 
Davie Feed. Daw. FL 954 2526673 
Horse end Hound Suppy. Palm City. FI 772-223-1333 
Gold Coast Feed Welngton . FL 561-7934607 
Ride's Performance Equine, Ocala, FL 352422-9092 
Sctoro'i Hey & Feed. Ldhia, FL 813433-1522 
True Stop Hone. OtflMfttft, FL 3524361685 
Cherokee Feed 6 Seed. Ba> Ground. GA 7704674440 
Hometown Feed. Kings** GA 91 2-728 1960 
Wholesome Equine Nulnton. M»4on. GA 561401*2310 
Thomas' Tarts. Crystal Lake. H 815477-1002 
Tnrta Farm & Garden St Charles. IL 630-584-2024 
Hallway Feed, Lexngton KY 659 255-7602 
a G Ranch, Lebanon ME 207-339-9436 
n Hors* Supply. Buxton ME 207-9294600 
I, Camden, ME 207-236-3275 
RT En4enr«a?W.g|rvup. ME 207-386-8118 
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Mill (/ Bel V. Bel Air. UD 4 10 
RAD Cross Upper Marlboro. MD 30142744M 
Equine Essentials Tack Odord MA 506-731 4071 
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Ercwon Gran. Acton. MA 9(765634733 
Esse* County Co-op. lopstad MA 976887-2300 
HardmcA Farmers Co-op. Hardwick. MA 413477481 3 
Sweet Mart** Feed. Shewn, MA 506450-2926 
The Farm Stand. Curomngton. MA 4 13434-5405 
White Haven Farm Upton, MA 506-529-3384 
Graham % Organcs, Rosebush Ml 9894365900 
Mares-Z-Ooate. Marquette. Ml 9062263367 
Mapleton Elevator. Mapteton MN 507-3467646 
Distance Depot. Freeman. MO 8664662349 
Blue Seal of MfanJ. Milford. NH 8034762601 
Cheshrre Ho»se. Swanzey. NH 877 3563001 
Dodge's Ag*»y. Hampton Fads. NH 6069762253 
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Rockingham Feed Exeter. M 6067768132 
Dodge Gran Co. Satern, NH 606B963739 
Henoker Farm Store, Homtor NH 6034263255 
Log Cabin Tat* Hookaett NH 6066666962 
Log Home Hardware, Nottngtem. NH 603479-1469 
Orde Farm. Hotos. NH 6064662583 
Wesl Lebanon Feed. W Lebanon NH 603 2966600 
Farms de S^opkes. Sussex. NJ 9768763777 
Harotock Hi Farm. Cods Neck NJ 732442-5270 
Sergeantaville Feed. Serge* ntevlle. NJ 609-397-0807 
Somerset Gran Bemardsvllie NJ 9067664204 
The Black Pony. Pennington, NJ 906507-8929 
Tickner's, Haoceltstown. NJ 9064524707 
Ban Dogs Tack Shop. Santo Fo NM 6064661099’. 
Cheyvre Horse Saratoga Spn^gs, NY 516564-6*38 
ChBWM Vote Feed. HicksWte. NV 5*693* 4342 
Bennto'i Feed Bam. Bedford H4i*Y 914466-235B 
Country Msu NX 866924-7340 

Md Hudson Equme. Highland. NV 6466494465 
Green Creek Farm Supply, Columbus NC 8264664343 
Codarbrook Farms NC Indian Tort, NC 704^194632 
Moore s Equ<ne Feed. Southern Pines. NC 9104962385 
Onslow Feed & Gran. Rolands, NC 9^6324-5212 ' 
Shy Horse Statas A Suppry Matav NC 704-351-2011 
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Adam's Hay A Feod. Carroon SC 803425-0060 
A»k*n Sadd*y A Supply. Aiken. SC 8034496683 
Johnson's Farm A Garden. Wlhston. SC 8062667333 
The Mercantile. Bluffton. SC 846757 7330 
Agn Feed A Pel KnocvW*. TN 865464-3964 
D and 0 Feed A Supply Tombafl. TX 281-351-7144 
DAL Farm A Home. Denton A Autoey. TX 940491-0100 
HF and C Feeds. Lubbock, TX 8068669801 
Producers Cooperative . Bryan, TX 9767766000 
Stanhauser’s. Sealy TX 9768862967 
Farmwey Bradford VT 1400-222-9316 
Guys Farm A Yard. W.llwpo^i 902476511 2 
New Country Organs. Way ’«est*0 VA 540-^68080 
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Distributed in the USA by 

EMERALD VALLEY NATURAL HEALTH" 

Call toll free 888.638.8262 or visit www.emeraldvalleyequine.com 
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keep a small problem from turning into 
a more chronic problem. Early detection 
does matter. 

You can spend a lot of money on 
radiographs, ultrasounds, MRIs or CT 
scans, but most cases of OA can be diag- 
nosed with a good static examination. 
This includes a thorough history of what 
has transpired, palpation and motion 
examination that leads to diagnostic 
analgesia, or blocking the joint with a 
numbing agent to confirm that the joint 
is actually contributing to the lameness. 
As the saying goes, we don't ride radio- 


by a traumatic wound incident involving the joint. But 
for our purposes, let's focus on keeping joints healthy in 
the long run. Horses of any age can be affected by this 
issue, but you should be considerate of weight manage- 
ment, shoeing intervals and genetic predisposition. 

The biggest factor in how the athletic horse is going 
to handle stress placed on his joints relies on a detailed 
conditioning program and correct riding. I find that 
horses who are conditioned to work on many different 
types of ground surfaces seem to have less joint trouble. 

Single-surface horses tend to have fairly predictable and 
specific injuries. 

Horses are meant to move around constantly, not 
just for an hour each day. The more a horse walks in a 
day, the better. It's the long, slow movements that will 
benefit your horse's soft tissue and joint structures. If you 
are not getting 9 s and 10s in your walk work, this is your 
opportunity to think about what you can do to improve 
the walk and help condition your horse's joints, too. For 
example, when people see human physical therapists for 
injury, the work is slow, correct and deliberate. Your rid- 
ing should be the same. 

How does OA begin? Hard or deep footing, lack of 
traction, ligament strain, hyperextension or taking a bad 
step can contribute to the inflammatory cascade that 
produces synovitis. Clinically, we may observe a range of 
signs, from reluctance to perform, joint filling or puffi- 
ness (joint effusion) to overt lameness. 

Basic preventive action begins with intimately know- 
ing all the bumps and blemishes on your horse's legs 
and noticing when one of them changes. For acute joint 
filling, icing is highly effective in 20-minute cycles up to 
several times a day. Support-bandaging after icing coupled Most cases of osteroarthritis can be diagnosed with a good 
with nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (NSAIDs) will static examination. 



Promoting Healthy Joints 
Through the Levels 

By Jessica Morgan, DVM 

W hen your horse's joints become stressed or diseased, you might hear 
your veterinarian talk about osteoarthritis (OA) or degenerative joint 
disease (DJD). Simply put, OA and DJD, in the natural progression of the 
disease process, are the degeneration of the cartilage and the synovial membrane, 
creating synovitis and bone remodeling. In the athletic horse, this degeneration 
of the cartilage is caused by reactive forces on the joint from the interaction of the 
horse's conformation and the ground surface he is working on. It can also be caused 
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graphs. We ride horses who may have 
abnormalities on radiographs that do 
not cause issues. Joint blocks provide a 
high level of confidence in determining 
a specific diagnosis. 

Unfortunately, there are no sig- 
nificant clinical signs that point to 
one joint. Any joint with dysfunction 
can cause similar clinical signs. If you 
are still wondering about a clicking 
sound within a joint, it comes from 
fluid movement/displacement within 
the joint and may not necessarily be a 
problem. Don't forget that joints in the 
vertebral column can undergo primary 
joint degeneration and cause signifi- 
cant pain. I typically rule out and treat 
all limb lameness, then investigate the 
neck, back and pelvis when dealing with 
multiple joints. 

Medical treatments start with NSAIDS 


as needed, such as phenylbutasone, 
flunixin meglumine (Banamine) or firo- 
coxib (Equiox). All of these medications 
can cause ulcerations in the mouth, 
stomach or hindgut, and in my opinion, 
one is not better than the other. With 
your veterinarian as a guide, start with 
the recommended amount then try 
to reduce to the smallest amount that 
makes a difference. You should be con- 
cerned if it takes long-term daily NSAIDs 
to allow your horse to do his job. Be sure 
to talk to your veterinarian. 

Joint injection with various combina- 
tions of steroids and hyaluronic acid is 
an effective treatment for effusive and 
painful joints that have been proven 
to be causing an issue by utilizing joint 
blocks. Regenerative therapies like stem 
cells, PRP and IRAP can work, too. We 
don't know which treatment is best yet, 


but we are getting closer. 

The main issue with supplements is 
that they are not controlled or regu- 
lated substances. A good way to know 
what you are getting is to use supple- 
ments that have been evaluated by the 
National Animal Supplement Council 
or a consumer lab. It's the closest thing 
to having FDA approval. They evalu- 
ate claims and make sure the product 
contains what it promotes. They provide 
integrity and consistency in a very 
confusing market. You should also know 
that cost does not equate to efficacy. 

Just because you spend more doesn't 
mean the supplement will do more. 

Absorption of a supplement and 
its entry into the joint of the horse is 
the biggest question. There are a few 
ingredients we know that are absorbed 
orally and have been found to prevent 



1 bottle - 1 horse = 2 months 


Improved Impulsion through Increased Muscle and Energy. 

• Relaxes by Reducing Nervousness and Stress. 

Perfect for Dressage and Jumpers. Used by the Best Trainers. 
• Superior Results with Race and Performance Horses. 
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• Great for Sales Prep. 

The FIRST and still the BEST for 28 Ydafif 


EQUIADE PRODUCTS 

www.Equiade.com 

1-800-413-3702 • Phone: 201-568-5551 • Fax: 201-568-0084 

Also Available From These Outlets: 

Dressage Extensions * Dover Saddlery * Heartland * Big Dee’s 
Horse Health USA * Jeffers Vet Supply * KY Vet * SmartPak * Valley Vet 

NOW APPROVED FOR SALE IN CANADA (KNOWN AS BODY SUPPORT) 
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saddlesforwomen.com 
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Personal on-site saddle fit evaluations 







HAVE FUN WITH YOUR HORSE IN FEBRUARY 


Over, Under, Through: 
Obstacle Training for 
Horses: 50 Effective, Step-by- 
Step Exercises for Every Rider 

In her new book, Vanessa Bee has 
provided Six Blueprint Exercises 
to lay the foundation of skills you 
need as a trainer and a horse 
to go over, under and through. 
Then, she takes you through 50 common scenarios 
and illustrates with small, building-block steps and 
photos what is needed to change the horse's reaction 
and behavior, assuring a smoother, safer ride down the 
road. With lessons explained in Bee's trademark "keep it 
simple" style, Over, Under, Through: Obstacle Training for 
Horses is one book from which every horse and horse 
owner will benefit. Paperback, 176 pp., #ZF920, $27.95 


Training with 
Cones and Poles 

Incorporating cones 
and poles in your daily 
lessons not only pro- 
vides visual interest 
and physical guide- 
lines for your horse 
as he moves around 
the ring, it also gives you a means 
of developing accuracy in your schooling 
figures and transitions. With these exercises, 
your horse's movement and response to your 
aids will certainly improve, but so will your 
overall riding performance. Spiral bound, 96 
pp.,#ZF909, $19.95 




Horse Agility 
Handbook: A 
Step-By-Step 
Introduction 
to the Sport 
Try it for your- 
self! Horse Agility 
Handbook has 
all you need to get started in the 
sport, including lessons in handling 
and body language, directions 
for obstacle and course construc- 
tion, and information for manag- 
ing competitions and "play days." 
Paperback, 160 pp., #ZF742, $24.95 




Horse 

Agility 


HORSE AGILITY DVD 

In this DVD, 

based 
on her 
bestsell- 
ing book, 
Horse Agility Handbook, 
Vanessa Bee guides the 
viewer through her proven 
step-by-step method to 
excel at this exciting and 
growing sport. DVD, run 
time: 95 mins. $29.95 



Trick Training 
for Your Horse 

Tricks and games 
are not only fun 
for both horse 
and handler, they 
can also add vari- 
ety to a serious 
training regimen, helping to keep 
a working horse interested in his 
job. Now, this fabulously illustrated 
book on trick training explains the 
best way to teach a horse tricks 
using positive reinforcement. 
Paperback, 152 pp., #ZF691, $22.95 
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Official store for Dressage Today Magazine 
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and improve lameness using the rac- 
ing Thoroughbred as a model. An oral 
glycosaminoglycan called hyaluronic 
acid is one of them. The studies on 
avocado's, soy's and omega 3's effect on 
inflammation are also very promising. 

Intramuscular injectables, such 
as Adequan and Pentosan, are for car- 
tilage repair and maintenance. The la- 
beled dose is every four days for a series 
of injections. Many horses receive in- 
jections in a much longer interval and, 
therefore, may not be getting the full 
benefit the owner believes they are pro- 
viding. Legend is a mid-range molecu- 
lar-weight hyaluronic acid. Truthfully, 
we are not sure how it really works as 
it does not have a long-term effect (2 
to 4 days) but it is very effective when 


there is an acute synovitis. I tend to 
believe that if Legend is working, oral 
hyaluronic acid will work, too, and not 
require the injections. 

A new trend is administering 
intravenous biphosphonates, such as 
Tildren or Osphos. They are useful for 
bone edema or when osteoarthritis 
is advanced. They provide bone-pain 
relief by inhibiting osteoclasts. It can 
be a very effective treatment when used 
appropriately. 

For the long haul, while you are 
moving through the levels with your 
horse, keep a detailed calendar of how 
your horse is doing, what his exercise 
level is and the response to different 
treatments that you have tried. The ba- 
sic fundamentals of horsemanship and 


ice will go a long way in the prevention 
of osteoarthritis. « 

Jessica Morgan, DVM, is an 

equine lameness diagnostics veterinar- 
ian at Morgan Equine Veterinary & Far- 
rier Hospital in the Finger Lakes region 
of upstate New York. She and her hus- 
band, Dallas Morgan, GF, are focused 
on equine lameness diagnostics, current 
lameness therapeutics and farriery for 
performance horses. They are amateur 
eventers who take their work in the 
dressage court very seriously. Jessica 
has a Westphalian mare who excels in 
the dressage phase and Dallas rides a 
Thoroughbred named Dave. 
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Fabric Structures 

Natural Light & Low Cost Per Sq Ft 


Hybrid Buildings 

Benefits of Metal & Fabric Buildings 


Foundation Solutions 

Build Anywhere & Quick Construction 
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Susanne von Dietze is a leader in equestrian biomechanics. 

A physiotherapist ; licensed Trainer A instructor and judge for 
dressage and show jumping , she gives lectures and seminars 
throughout the world including at the prestigious German 
Riding Academy in Warendorf. She is a native of Germany and 
now lives with her husband and three children in Israel , where 
she competes at the international level. She is the author of two 
books on the biomechanics of riding: Balance in Movement 
and Horse and Rider, Back to Back. Find her books at 
HorseBooksEtc. com . 


Free Your Horse's Shoulders 

The picture shows Wendy Malek on her 5 -year-old Azteca mare, Bloo. Wendy wrote 
that Bloo had been a rescue horse as a yearling and has now turned into a wonderful 
partner for her. They are showing Training Level and are schooling First Level, just start- 
ing to work on lengthenings. This picture was taken at their second show, and Wendy 
said that her biggest challenge right now is to keep Bloo from curling behind the bit. 

At the moment this photo was taken, Bloo is in the landing phase of the left-canter 
stride, and one can see that she is reaching with her hind leg well under the rider's 
weight. Her shoulders appear a little heavy. Specifically, her inside shoulder and front 
leg appear a little tense and not reaching out as free and forward as I would like to see 
in this phase of the canter stride. Bloo's nose-line is a bit behind 
the vertical. The expression on her face is not relaxed and I also 
notice more tension in her lower neck muscles, with her slightly 
open mouth and her ears a bit too far back for her to be consid- 
ered relaxed and concentrated, listening to the rider. 

I can tell that Wendy wants to follow her horse's movement 
and is attempting to sit lightly. But her seat does reveal some 
tension and discomfort: her hips are tight and this causes her 
lower legs to turn too far outside, preventing a springy elastic- 
ity from her hips to her heels during the canter stride. Looking 
at her left hand, I notice that her wrist is curled inward and her 
hand is positioned farther back than what is ideal. 

In this phase of the canter stride, Bloo needs to open and 
stretch her neck more forward. In walk and canter, the horse's 
neck has a natural forward-nodding movement, which the 
rider's hands need to follow. If you watch racehorses in action, 


the jockeys' hands perform a forward 
movement, known as "strapping," to 
encourage the horse to reach out further 
with the front legs and cover more 
ground, especially across the finish line. 

To understand how much the hand 
movement of the rider is connected to 
the freedom of the horse's shoulders, try 
this: In canter, take up a comfortable 
forward position or jumping seat. Place 
your hands in the middle of your horse's 
neck (between the horse's ears and the 
saddle) and keep them there during the 
canter strides. Your hands should not 
move and should maintain an even 
pressure or weight on your horse's neck. 
To be able to do this, you will notice that 
your elbows and shoulders need to al- 
low for more movement in every canter 
stride. You should be able to clearly 
feel that you need forward freedom in 
your arms that begins in your shoulders 
and continues down through the slight 
stretching of your elbows when your 
horse reaches out with his forehand. 
When you return to your dressage seat, 
you should still be able to feel this same 
sensation even if it becomes less visible. 
An image that helps to illustrate this is to 
think of the rider and horse each as a ball 
stacked one on top of the other, with the 
rider as a slightly smaller ball. 

If Wendy can imagine herself being 



Wendy Malek rides her 5 -year-old Azteca mare, Bloo, at 
Training and First Levels. 
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Courtesy, Wendy Malek 




the top ball on top of a round canter 
stride, she will find it easier to sit 
deeper and lengthen her back. This 
will allow her pelvis to relax and fol- 
low the horse's back movement bet- 
ter. Her hips then can become more 
free. With a more stable and balanced 
seat, she will then be able to give her 
inside hand forward during the canter 
stride and this will allow Bloo to 
reach out more with her shoulder and 
carry her nose farther in front. 

For another helpful exercise, try 
this: Close your eyes for a few canter 
strides, concentrating fully on the 
amount of contact you feel in your 
hands. This contact should remain 
steady and equal during the whole 
stride, including the takeoff and land- 
ing. This is only possible when you 
perform a forward movement with 
your hands. If your hand stays fixed 
in place, your horse will, in every 
landing, jump into the rein. Wendy 
will most likely feel this as a stronger 
contact, and this will shorten Bloos' 
stride, especially when she hits the 
contact with the inside rein, which 
can cause her to curl up more. This 
tendency will also become more exag- 
gerated in the lengthenings. 

I hope that these tips will help 
Wendy deepen her partnership with 
her nice young horse. H 


Send Your Photo 

You can submit your high-resolution 
dressage photo for critique (300 
dpi and 4 by 6 inches in size). Or 
you can send your photo with 
a link to a short video. Email to 
DressageToday@AimMedia.com. 
Turnout in dressage show or clinic- 
appropriate attire is encouraged. 
Don't forget your helmet! 




Beautiful 12 acre horse farm and home located in the Berkshires, 
Lanesboro MA. Property includes insulated rubber matted 10 stall barn, 
wash stall with heated water, hay loft capacity 1 000 bales, 12,000 sq.ft, 
rubber footed indoor riding arena, hunt field, 3 tack rooms, bath room, flat 
property with fenced green pastures. Custom Tutor house offers gourmet 
kitchen, formal dining room, 3 bed rooms, 2 V 2 bathrooms, wood stove, 
fire place, new deck with built in hot tub, in- ground swimming pool with 
pool house, plus all farm equipment included. 

Current boarder income pays the mortgage and taxes! Minutes from 
shopping and the excellent Williamstown school district. 

If you love horses, want a turn-key business and beautiful home this is 
a must see. Great investment opportunity. Financial information available 
upon request to serious buyers. Pictures available on the web site foursea- 
sonsstables.net or call 413-442-8292 for more information. 
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A Canadian Olympian 
explains the three must- 
haves for a purposeful start 
to your horse's work session 

By David Marcus with Hilary Moore Hebert 
Photos by Susan J. Stickle 

I often teach clinics where I am asked, 

"Do you mind if I come into the arena 
a few minutes prior to my lesson 
to warm up?" "Sure," I say, only to 
see the rider trotting and cantering 
around on a long rein with absolutely 
no control. Her (or his) thought process 
is generally that she wants to allow 
her horse time to warm up his joints 
and muscles. However, her horse is 
thinking, Here I am , running around with 
my head wherever I want and at whatever 
speed I want, and then he feels confused 
when she says, "Now, I want to put you 
together like a show horse," and he 
doesn't like the new set of rules. It is like 
having a kid without a curfew suddenly 
getting one: He is bound to argue. 

For this reason, I prefer a very struc- 
tured, systematic approach to my riding 
that begins with the warm-up. From green 
to Grand Prix, it is about knowing I can 
do three things: 1. Check and train my 
horse's reactions to my seat, leg and rein. 

2. Check and train my ability to regulate 
the length of my horse's stride, and 3. 
check and train my ability to control his 
overall shape. 

As you can see, I don't just use the 
warm-up to give my horse time for his 
muscles and joints to literally warm up. 
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Studies show that walking for 20 minutes reduces the chance of tendon and liga- 
ment injury. Therefore, I make this an important part of my warm-up. Here, I 
ride the walk with Don Kontes, owned by Deborah Kinzinger Miculinic. 


Every moment I am sitting on my 
horse's back I am teaching him some- 
thing, and the warm-up is no different. 
The work has to be directly relatable 
to his training. I want to have a set of 
rules that apply to where I want the rest 
of my ride to go. These three variables 
may be the whole focus when working 
a green horse. While on a Grand Prix 
horse, like my 2012 Olympic partner 
Chrevi's Capital, it might take only the 
first five or 10 minutes of our ride. 

Here is how I ride a warm-up with 
purpose to improve my horse's reaction 
time, stride length and overall shape. 

Reaction Time 

Once I have walked on a long rein for 
20 minutes, I start in trot. Studies have 


shown that walking for 20 minutes re- 
duces the chance of tendon and ligament 
injury. For this reason, I make this an im- 
portant part of my warm-up. I then start 
in a relaxed working trot rising. I ride 
long and low in both directions, making 
sure my horse is flexible and reaching 
forward toward the bit. 

I start to work my horse with transi- 
tions within the gait on large 20-meter 
circles and long, straight lines. The goal 
at this point is to find the rhythmic, 
harmonious version of my horse. 

As we are all aware, the first step of 
the Training Scale is rhythm. However, 
we cannot control the rhythm until we 
can control our horse's reactions. Here 
is an exercise that I would do to make 
certain he is moving forward on his own 


Exercise 1 
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= more 
forward trot 


working 

trot 

with an immediate answer to the tiniest 
of aids. 

Exercise 1 - 20-meter Circle in 
Rising Trot, Forward and Back 

This is an exercise I would do on any 
horse, from green to Grand Prix. By rid- 
ing alternating half circles of forward 
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and working trot, I check my horse's 
reaction time to the transition aids. I 
prefer this exercise to riding quick tran- 
sitions of a few steps because I think 
those can often create tension, and that 
is never my intention. 

At this point, it is not necessary to 
ride a true lengthening/extended trot 
in this exercise. The goal is to create the 
reaction to my aids by the way I engage 
my horse in a more forward trot from 
the leg. I make sure that I then reward 
him and repeat the exercise. 

Here is how to ride a 20-meter circle 
in rising trot at either end of the arena, 
for example, at A: 

1. Ride the first half of the circle with 
a more forward trot, from A to 
centerline. 

2. Ride the second half of the circle, 
from the centerline to A, in a more 
working trot. 

My focus is on the quickness of my 
horse's reaction to my aids — both "go" 
and "whoa" — at A and centerline. At A, I 
ask for the more forward trot. My expec- 
tation would be to get a reaction equal 
to my aid. If I feel this has happened, I 
immediately reward his response with 
either a soft pat of my inside hand or a 
gentle "good" with my voice. 

Once I approach the centerline, I ask 
my horse to return to a normal working 
trot by closing my outside rein, squeez- 
ing softly with my knees and relaxing 
in my body. I maintain the working trot 
for another half of the circle until I ap- 
proach A again. 

If my horse did not immediately 
react to the smallest of aids the first time 
we were at A, I repeat the exercise. This 
time when I get to A, I ask for a quicker 
reaction by increasing the volume of 
my leg aids. It is important to note that 
after I've done this, I always repeat the 
transition the next time around with 
the smallest of aids to check his re- 
sponse as a result of the training from 
this increased aid. 




Riding forward and back on a 20-meter circle can be done in trot as well as in 
canter. In canter, I use my outside leg to go more forward (A) and I use both of 
my upper legs when asking the horse to come back (B). 
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I repeat this exercise until I have 
created a horse who is reacting imme- 
diately to my aids. Then I can change 
direction and repeat the circle exercise 
on the other rein. 

Tips for the exercise: I always make 
sure to pay attention to my geometry 
so I am aware of where my horse's body 
is under me and how he is reacting to 
my aids as I apply them to transition, 
turn or rebalance. When I am com- 
mitted to a certain circle and my horse 
is suddenly off that line, it heightens 
my awareness of where he is (or is not) 
under my body. 

I also pay attention to maintain- 
ing the same energy throughout so my 
horse has the same desire to go forward 
in the working-trot portion of the ex- 
ercise. I want my horse to stay in front 
of my leg throughout. That means my 
horse has the desire to go forward on his 
own even on the slower side. 

I think it is also important to note 
that this exercise can be done in both 
trot and canter. My expectations will 
remain the same in both gaits, however 
the use of my leg will be different. I use 
my lower leg to go forward, specifically 
my inside leg in trot and my outside leg 
in canter. I use both of my upper legs to 
slow my horse in trot and canter. 

Exercise 2 -Leg Yield 
From the Diagonal 

For an upper-level horse, I might also 
add the test of leg-yielding in the 
warm-up. Riding the leg yield from the 
diagonal is a great exercise for any horse 
confirmed in the movement. I would 
not use this exercise to teach leg yield. 
It's a test to check balance, straightness 
and suppleness. 

1. Go across the diagonal in rising trot, 
M-X-K. 

2. At X, turn that diagonal into a leg 
yield right from X-K. 

3. Make sure your horse is parallel to the 
long side in the leg yield. 


4. At K, straighten your horse for a stride 
before bending through the corner 
and then proceed straight on the 
short side. 

I like to do this exercise because I 
find that it is a more gymnastic exercise 
to go from the right rein to the leg yield 
right in the left flexion than from the 
right rein to the leg yield left in right 
flexion. At X I would change my posting 
diagonal so that my new inside leg is 
naturally coming on the horse as I am 
asking him to step sideways into the 
new direction. The horse doesn't antici- 
pate the pattern of this exercise because 
it is not typically practiced. As a result, it 
is a truer representation of the honesty 
of his reactions than doing the leg yield 
in a place in the arena that your horse 
may anticipate. 

How many times I repeat this 
exercise is related to how easy it is for 
that horse. If I can do this exercise very 
smoothly the first time, where the only 
thing that changes is the orientation of 
his body, I will move on to the other 
rein and repeat the exercise. If not, I 
will repeat the same exercise until I feel 
secure in the ease of the movement. 

Troubleshooting: The common 
things that go wrong with this exercise 
are generally related to the hotness or 
laziness of my horse. 

On a hotter horse, I like the exercise 
because as I turn the diagonal into a leg 
yield right, the horse will have an easier 
time going parallel as he is quick off 
the leg aid. However, it is common that 
he will run through my new outside 
rein. In this instance, I check that he 
is responsive to my slowing aids and 
outside rein throughout the exercise. If 
necessary, I will even add a transition to 
walk and back to trot while maintaining 
the leg yield. 

A lazy horse will not commonly run 
through my outside rein, but will pos- 
sibly lose energy in his hind end as we 
go into the leg yield, making it harder to 
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R 
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P 


F 


= straight 
ahead, 
rising trot 


( = leg yield, 
rising trot 


maintain the horse's body in a position 
parallel to the long side. In that case, 

I spend more time on the second half 
of the diagonal, making sure to create 
the parallel-to-the-long-side aspect by 
getting a reaction to my leg-yielding 
aids while maintaining my focus on his 
forward desire. 
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half-20m 
circles in 
balanced trot 


1 = lengthened/ 
medium trot 


Stride Length 

Now that I have a horse who is react- 
ing immediately to the smallest of aids, 
it's time for me to move on to the next 
exercise that will help me manage the 
length of my horse's stride. An impor- 


tant thing to think about during this 
phase of the warm-up is to avoid losing 
the quality I have created in getting im- 
mediate reactions to minimal aids. 

Now that I have control of my horse's 
reaction to the aids and he has a desire 
to move forward, I can work on develop- 
ing his stride length. Here is how. 

Exercise 3— Transitions Into and 
Out of Lengthened/Medium Trot 

This exercise is going to be a variation 
on Exercise 1 with the focus being on 
the quality of the gait as opposed to the 
reaction time to my aids. The goal is to 
maintain balance and rhythm as I transi- 
tion from a working trot to a lengthened 
or medium trot in order to create adjust- 
ability in my horse's stride length. 

I begin on a 20-meter half circle in 
working trot as I did in Exercise 1. But 
this time I go between working trot 
and lengthened trot, utilizing the long 
side to develop scope and quality in 
medium trot. In Exercise 1, I was more 
concerned with reaction time. But with 
this exercise, opening it up to an oval, I 
allow my horse to successfully achieve 
correct rhythm and balance. I may go 
straight for half the long side or my 
horse may require use of the full arena. 
For instance, 

1. Begin in rising trot, on the left rein. 

2. Ride a 20-meter half-circle from R to S 
in a balanced trot. 

3. Ride from S to V in a lengthened or 
medium trot. 

4. Repeat the balanced trot on a 20-me- 
ter half-circle from V to P 

5. Ride from P to R in a lengthened or 
medium trot. 

With time, I will be able to take a 
horse that can stay balanced on the 
larger ovals back onto the 20-meter 
circle without losing quality. Only 
then is the 20-meter circle appropriate 
for the exercise. 

Once I take a walk break, I might re- 
peat the exercise in canter. My approach 


in the canter for the lower-level horse is 
the same as in trot. I find what approach 
makes the horse comfortable. For upper- 
level horses in the canter, I also ride in 
a working gait with the same idea of 
comfort, but with more connection to 
the bridle and focus on uphill balance. 

Body Shape 

At this point, I allow myself to be mind- 
ful of my horse's body shape and the way 
he is carrying his neck. Through quicken- 
ing his reaction time and adjusting his 
stride length, I can now become more 
aware of how his frame can be affected. 

Oftentimes, we fear the topic of 
controlling the neck because it is such 
a taboo topic. However, I need to be 
able to control my horse's outline and 
neck shape. I need to be able to adjust 
the height of his neck from where I 
would want the poll in the show ring 
(see Photo A, p. 34) to where I would 
want it in the stretching trot (see Photo 
B, p. 34). What is important to remem- 
ber is that correct neck control is not 
about pulling a horse's head down into 
a frame. Instead, the ability to correctly 
control the height of the neck is directly 
related to the horse's correct response to 
the aids, impulsion and adjustability of 
the stride. For that reason, I have saved 
it as my last topic. 

No one exercise fits every horse to 
develop adjustability in neck height. 
Every horse's conformation is different 
and this plays such a big part in my abil- 
ity to give you concrete guidelines. For 
this reason, the focus must be different 
depending on the horse and instead of 
one clear exercise, I focus on remember- 
ing these five tips: 

1. The horse should always be reaching 
to the bridle from active hind legs 
over a supple back, no matter his 
neck height. 

2. The highest a horse's poll should go 
is the frame you would see in a show 
frame for the level he is working. 
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Subject to conditions 




I need to be able to adjust the height of Don Altena's neck from where I would 
want his poll in the show ring (A) to where I would want it in the stretching trot 
(B). The ability to correctly control the height of the neck is directly related to the 
horse's correct response to the aids, impulsion and adjustability of the stride. 


3. The poll can go as low as you'd like as 
long as your horse continues to reach 
forward toward the bit and it is not 
maintained for long periods of time. 

4. The ability to control the neck is a 
direct reflection of how a horse is 
using his hind legs and back. If you 
do not have the ability to raise or 
lower his neck, first check that he is 
active enough behind — the slow hind 
leg can create a hollow back and, 
thus, no ability to control the neck. 

5. In general, if a horse wants to 
maintain a very high head and neck 
carriage, work to lower the neck, and 
if a horse wants to maintain a very 
low head and neck carriage, work to 
raise the neck. 

After riding through all of these 
exercises and focusing on these vari- 
ables, I should now have a horse who 
is truly reactive to my aids, truly in 
front of my leg, giving me the ability to 
harmoniously control the length of his 
stride and the shape of his neck. Only 
now am I ready to start the training 
portion of my ride. Sometimes I spend 
the whole ride or lesson on something 
considered a warm-up variable, but the 
goal should and must always be to get 
the quality first. H 


David Marcus is among North 
America's top dressage competitors. 

He and Chrevi's Capital represented 
Canada at the 201 2 Olympic Games 
and 2014 Alltech FEI World Equestrian 
Games. A dual citizen of the U.S. and 
Canada, Marcus is a well -respected 
trainer who has helped students of 
all levels meet their goals. He and 
his husband, Nicholas Fyffe, recently 
opened Marcus Fyffe Dressage, a 
year-round training operation at 
the heart of the equestrian scene in 
Wellington, Florida. 
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The key to a horse's longevity is riding him 
in balance. 


By Beth Baumert 


D ressage horses often live long, healthy lives — especially when ridden 
by riders who have a feel for balance. In fact, the best thing you can 
do for your horse's health and longevity is to ride him in a way that's 
friendly to his body — in a way that makes him stronger instead of 
stressing him out. That means riding him in balance because tension 
and stress are inevitable when your horse is out of balance. When in balance, your 
horse is free to move forward in rhythm, with suppleness, reaching for the bit — all 
without tension. 

Horses have a few innate balance issues even without the weight of a rider, and 
the successful rider is always managing those issues. Two of the balance issues are 
longitudinal, or back to front. 


Mica Mabragana and Infanta HFG 
demonstrate how a horse ridden in 
balance is free to move forward in 
rhythm, with suppleness, reaching for 
the bit— all without tension. 

Back-to-Front Balance Issues 

First, the horse by nature is inclined to 
be more eager with the forehand than 
the hindquarters. As a result, the fore- 
hand and the hindquarters aren't always 
coordinated with one another. When 
you ask your horse to do an upward 
transition from halt to walk, walk to trot 
or trot to canter, what happens? Does 
your horse give you a whole-bodied re- 
sponse in the upward transition or is he 
inclined to initiate movement with just 
his front end? If you're like most, your 
horse moves off with the front end and 
he is fairly unconscious about his hind 
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end so it drags behind him as if it were 
a trailer behind the pulling front end. In 
fact, we can think of the front end as the 
"pulling engine" and the hind end as the 
"pushing engine." 

When the pulling engine is domi- 
nant in the moment of any upward 
transition, the horse covers a little more 
ground with the front end than with the 
hind end. As a direct result, the horse 
gets a bit long in the frame, hollow in 
the back (with the shoulders down) 
and sometimes unpleasant in the hand. 
When the hindquarters are the driving 
force, causing the horse to cover ground, 
it has the effect of lifting the forehand. 

Likewise, check out your horse's 
downward transitions. When going 
from canter to trot, trot to walk or 
walk to halt, what stops first? Often it 
is the hind end that quits as the front 
end keeps going. The result is the same 
sprawled horse that is hollow and tense 
in the back, on the forehand and un- 
pleasant in the hand. 

Of course, the horse has an even 
more basic balance issue: He is innately 
built on the forehand because his rela- 
tively large head and neck protrude off 
an otherwise table-like structure. 

All horses have these problems, so 
the question is: When your horse looks 
like some variation of the horse on the 


left in the above drawing, what can you 
do to make him look like the horse on 
the right? 

The Solution 

Half halts and transitions are the rider's 
primary tools to improve the balance of 
the horse. With these tools, you will gen- 
tly and persistently teach your horse to 
respond with his back and hindquarters 
to your seat and leg aids. He shouldn't re- 
spond with his front end first. You want 
his forehand to relax and wait a second 
so your horse doesn't sprawl onto the 
forehand and you want your horse's hind 
legs to work more eagerly with you. 

But how do you want your horse's 
hindquarters to work with you? It helps 
to be specific about what you want. Let's 
look at the three things your horse's 
hind leg does (see drawings on page 38): 

1. It thrusts (off the ground), 

2. then it reaches (ideally under your 
center of gravity), 

3. and finally it engages or carries weight 
appropriately for his training and 
strength. 

Decide what you want from your 
horse's hindquarters. If you need more 
power, then you need more thrust. If the 
power is making your horse stiff, you 
need less thrust. If he pops his hindquar- 
ters off the ground or becomes crooked 


The hindquarters, when left to 
their own devices, sometimes 
act like a trailer being dragged 
by the forehand. When the 
hindquarters are the driving 
force, causing the horse to 
cover ground, it has the effect 
of lifting the forehand. 


behind the saddle, he is avoiding engage- 
ment. If he is crooked, you also need to 
refine the reach. Maybe you don't neces- 
sarily want more reach, but you want him 
to reach to a specific place — under your 
center of gravity, instead of to the side. 
We'll talk more about reach in the sec- 
tion "Lateral Issues" on page 41. 

As I said, transitions and half halts 
help your horse's coordination and bal- 
ance. Let's look at how each works. 

Half Halts 

Half halts balance your horse by helping 
him wait with his forehand and work 
more specifically with the hindquarters. 
The half halt is sometimes not under- 
stood clearly because it can mean so 
many different things. For example, it 
can mean: 

• Balance under me in shoulder-fore 
right. 

• Balance under me in preparation for 
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Sandy Rabinowitz, Courtesy, When Two Spines 
Align: Dressage Dynamics 


Sandy Rabinowitz, Courtesy, When Two Spines Align: Dressage Dynamics by Belli Baumert 


an extension. 




2. It reaches, 
ideally to a place 
directly under the 
rider's center of 
gravity, where two 
spines meet. 



• Balance under me in the shape of a 
10-meter bend left. 

• Balance under me before this change 
of direction. 

• Balance under me in preparation to 
jump this fence. 

And we could go on and on. A half 
halt means countless things, but it 
always means "balance under me" by 
waiting with the forehand and getting 
the hindquarters in a position to carry 7 . 
The balance is best when the center of 
gravity of the rider is directly over the 
center of gravity of the horse and the 
horse steps with his inside hind foot 
directly under that point. 

Contrary to the mystifying reputa- 
tion of half halts, anyone can do them. 
It's true that the more experience you 
have, the more successful they will be, 
but the sooner you start, the better. 
Check out the sidebar "How to do a Half 
I Ialt" on page 40. Then try Exercise 2 on 
page 39 to improve your half halts. 

Transitions 

Transitions, like half halts, also ask 
your horse to "balance under me." 

But, doing transitions with your horse 
might not help him much unless you 
understand why you are doing them 
and you are looking for the desired 
result. I Iere's what you want to happen: 

• When downward transitions are 
successful, they give you the same 
result as the "whoa" portion of the 
half halt: They close the horse's frame 
from behind and connect the rein aid 
to the hindquarters. Sometimes they 
also transfer weight from the front to 
the back. Downward transitions teach 
your horse to wait with the forehand 
and engage (by carrying weight 
appropriate to his level of strength 
and training) the hindquarters. 

• Upward transitions teach your 
horse to thrust and reach with the 
inside hind leg under your center 
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How to Do a Half Halt 


T he rider's half halt has three parts: Go, whoa and soften. 

These three parts ideally synchronize with the motion of 
the horse within each stride. 

Go. The "go" part of your half halt is associated with 
the moment when your horse thrusts and reaches with his 
inside hind leg (see drawings on page 38). Be sure that you 
feel the result of his thrust in your hand as your horse is 
stepping toward the bit and in front of your leg. He must 
reach for the bit, or the half halt can't do its job of con- 
necting the horse from front to back — and during the next 
phase, from back to front. My favorite image of this reaching 
from back to front is expressed in the illustration below from 
judge Janet Foy's notion of the horse's commitment to the 
bit. She says the energy from the hind legs, flowing through 
the horse's topline, should reach the poll and "turn on the 
light." When the horse is in front of the leg and going ide- 
ally, this imaginary light won't flicker and threaten to go out 
during half halts. In other words, you should be able to half 
halt without compromising your horse's commitment to the 
bit. When your horse reaches for the bit, he doesn't simply 
draw on your hands. Rather, he draws on your seat and back 
and deepens your entire vertical self, which enables the next 
phase of the half halt. 

Whoa. The "whoa" part of your half halt is associated 
with the horse's engaging moment, when one of your 
horse's hind legs is bent and his hoof is flat on the ground, 
carrying weight. This is the only moment when you can 
improve your horse's balance by shifting more weight 


behind. The rein aid connects to the hindquarters and the 
weight shifts from the forehand to the hind leg that is on 
the ground. Here are the aids for the whoa portion of the 
half halt: 

Your hands normally should follow your horse's mouth 
in motion. During the brief whoa moment of the half halt, 
your reins stop following and , at the same time, your seat and 
leg close to ask the horse to come under behind. As a result, 
the weight from the forehand transfers to the hind leg that 
is on the ground. That hind leg is ideally stepping right 
underneath the rider's seat. At the lower levels your half 
halt may only make a connection between the bit and your 
horse's hindquarters, but later in your horse's training you 
want to shift weight to the hindquarters, which will collect 
your horse. If your horse's imaginary light bulb is flickering 
or threatening to go out, the whoa portion of your half halt 
needs more leg — or perhaps your hand has inadvertently 
come back. When used correctly, these aids don't shorten 
the neck (which is a common problem resulting from too 
much rein aid); rather they close the horse's frame by short- 
ening his body behind the saddle. 

Soften. Finally, all of your aids soften. This softening 
doesn't mean your aids turn to slack relaxation that aban- 
dons the horse. Rather, all the rider's aids, for a moment, 
give the horse breathing room. The rider's position main- 
tains its tone and its ability to channel the horse's energy 
and perpetuate the horse's motion in rhythm. The soften 
re-invites the go (thrust) of the next stride. 



During the brief whoa 
moment of the half halt, 
your reins stop following 
and, at the same time, 
your seat and leg close 
to ask the horse to come 
under behind. Annie 
Morris demonstrates this 
on her Lusitano stallion, 
Telurico, and he responds 
by bringing his hind legs 
under and he keeps his 
neck long. 
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Exercise 1: Shoulder-fore 


alk straight into a mirror or have a friend or in- 
structor stand directly in front of you as you walk 
straight toward him. Your friend doesn't even need to be 
experienced. He just needs to give you feedback or video 
your horse walking on a straight line. 

1. Flex your horse very slightly to the right (inside) and 
establish a connection between your inside leg to your 
outside rein. 

2. Ask your horse to step with his inside (right) hind foot 


between the tracks of the two front feet. 

3. The outside (left) hind foot should be invisible because it 
steps in the same track as the left fore. 

This may feel ridiculously difficult, but persist quietly. 
When you figure out how to do this, your horse will help 
you maintain it because he likes to be balanced at least as 
much as you do. Change directions and ride shoulder-fore 
left. Next do it in trot and in canter. 



Exercise 2: Half Halts and Transitions 


I n this exercise, not only will you be doing half halts 
and transitions, you will be doing them in the shoulder- 
fore that you practiced in Exercise 1 and that you try to 2. 

maintain in all your work. 

Plan to do transitions at predictable places such as A, B, 

C and E or R, S, V and P. 

Your horse will start to anticipate the transition and he 
will also start to anticipate your suggestions as to how he 3. 
does his transitions. Start with trot-walk- trot transitions. 

1. Begin in trot and start your half halts three to five strides 
before you actually want to do your transition to walk. 

Half halt like this: Stop following with your hands. Fix 4. 
them and push with your seat and legs into your fixed 
hands. If that doesn't work, close your fist and push into 
your fixed hand. Do it three to five times before you 
want your transition. Don't let your horse drop out from 



Beth Baumert operates Cloverlea Dressage LLC, where she 
trains horses and riders from Training Level through Grand Prix in 
Columbia, Connecticut, and Loxahatchee, Florida. She is a USDF 
Certified Instructor and an "L" program graduate with distinction 
of the USDF judging program. Baumert is the author of When 
Two Spines Align: Dressage Dynamics, released in 2014 by 
Trafalgar Square Books. She is the technical editor for Dressage 
Today and president/CEO of The Dressage Foundation. 



underneath you and quit before you get to the letter. At 
the letter, walk. 

Analyze: Did he keep trotting with his hind legs with the 
same amount of energy during your half halts? Did he stay 
connected through the topline or did his shoulders drop? 
Stay in shoulder-fore and persist. This may not be some- 
thing you can do well in a day, but it is worth persisting. 
Next, ask for an upward transition to trot. Be aware 
that he will want to start with the front legs. Ask him 
to start with the hind legs, which will have the effect 
of lifting the forehand. 

Analyze: Did he move off with his whole body, or did 
the forehand 
initiate the 
transition? 


V. 
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By nature, the horse is wider 
in his hips than he is in the 
shoulders. Left to his own devices, 
the horsed wide thrust from 
behind is inclined to throw his 
weight onto the forehand. Under 
saddle, the rider can help her 
horse step under his center of 
gravity by narrowing the hind 
legs in shoulder-fore. 


Lateral Balance 

The balance of 
horses are also 
laterally challenged 
not only because they 
are inclined to be either 
left- or right-sided in the 
same way that people are either 
right- or left-handed. Also, horses are 
anatomically wider in the hindquarters 
than they are in the forehand (see photo 
at right). The horse's wide hindquarters 
thrust his weight onto the forehand. 
Those wide hindquarters also mean he 
can't track straight. As the horse moves 
on a straight line down the track, the 
inside hind leg is, without the help of 
an educated rider, traveling on a track of 
its own, closer to the inside of the arena 
than it should be. Because of the horse's 
natural left- or right-handed (hoofed) 
situation, this is even more often the case 
when the horse is tracking right. Not 
only is the right hind leg not carrying its 
share of weight, the thrust of the right 
hind leg sends the horse's shoulders off 
to the left, making the horse heavy in 
the left rein. 

Horses are completely unable to fix 
this situation on their own. When they 
are well-educated, they can easily be 
straightened by an educated rider be- 
cause they understand, but the horse will 
never volunteer to be straight. He needs 
the rider's help. 

The Solution: It's the rider's first job to 
narrow the track of the inside hind so that 
it tracks behind the inside fore and then 
to further narrow it (to the left in this case 
in which the horse is tracking right) until 
it steps in the space between the horse's 
front feet, which is ideally underneath the 
rider's and the horse's aligned center of 
gravity. As the horse narrows the inside 


of gravity. Exercise 
2 will improve the 
effectiveness of 
your transitions. 


hind leg to the left, it will, of course, be 
his inclination to accommodate with the 
outside hind by moving it to the left also, 
but you want that hind leg to continue 
tracking behind the outside hind to help 
carry the weight on the outside. 

This positioning of the horse is called 
shoulder-fore, which is not exactly an 
exercise. It is the way the rider should 
always help the horse carry himself. The 
rider uses inside leg to outside rein with 
a guarding outside leg that prevents the 


haunches from stepping out. Riding in 
shoulder-fore is simply riding straight, 
and you want to do that all the time. 

Try the exercises on page 40 and be 
patient but persistent. Enjoy the process 
because this balancing challenge is noth- 
ing like putting your car in drive and 
then applying the brake. It's a lot harder 
than that. Help your horse to coordi- 
nate himself and your reward will be a 
healthy, sound, happy horse that has 
many useful years. H 
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EQUINE BODYWORK 

Using Masterson Method techniques to find and 
release tension in your horse's body 

By Jim Masterson • Photos courtesy Trafalgar Square Books 


THE DRESSAGE HORSE 



The Masterson Method is an innovative 
form of bodywork that relaxes the horse and 
relieves his body — including muscles and 
connective tissue — of deep stress and pain. 

In Jim Masterson's new book , The Dressage 
Horse Optimized, he explains how through 
gentle and light manipulation of targeted 
release points and studied observation of 
the horse's responses , we can open doors 
to improved health and performance while enhancing communication along 
the way. The following excerpt focuses on a powerful bodywork system that 
riders and owners can learn to do themselves from the ground in order to 
help keep their equine partner's musculoskeletal system healthy. Used with 
permission from Trafalgar Square Books. The book is available from www. 
EquineNetworkStore.com. 


M asterson Method Bodywork is designed to meet the needs of the 
equine athlete. Body suppleness and the forward reach of the 
legs — medially (toward the middle of the body) and laterally 
(outward) — are compromised when range of motion of the skele- 
ton is restricted. Range of motion of the joints becomes restricted 
when muscles become tight and lose their natural ability to contract fully and relax 
fully. When a joint is restricted by excessive muscle tension too long, permanent 
damage can occur to the joint. 

In general, tension develops in the muscles over time merely due to the effort 
it takes to do the work our horses do for us. Additionally, learning a new skill or 
movement calls for developing new states of balance, new motion coordination 
and strength in new muscle complexes. This further challenges the musculoskeletal 
system and can build tension in the muscles. 

When tension builds unevenly in the body, torque can be put on the skeleton, 
which further limits the horse's flexibility. Unnatural tension in the muscles puts 


unnatural levels of tension on the 
tendons that connect muscle to bone. 
Tendon injury is one of the most com- 
mon career-limiting soft-tissue injuries. 
The principles and techniques employed 
in the Masterson Method focus on 
releasing tension from the muscles and 
soft tissue and restoring range of motion 
to the joints. These techniques can go a 
long way toward maintaining or restor- 
ing suppleness and flexibility in the 
body and reach of the legs. 

Finding and Releasing Tension 

When feeling threatened by some- 
thing in the environment, the horse 
is hardwired to run away first and ask 
questions later. For millennia, his sur- 
vival has been dependent on life in the 
protection of the herd. Consequently, 
horses try not to show discomfort in 
their bodies. They hide it until lameness 
or sickness develops that they can no 
longer conceal. This is especially true 
in what we commonly refer to as stoic 
horses: It isn't that stoic horses don't 
feel the discomfort. Indeed, they may be 
more sensitive than average. They just 
try harder not to show the pain or weak- 
ness. To show weakness means to likely 
be cast out of the herd. The predators 
are alert, always looking for a sign of 
weakness they can attack. This tendency 
to hide discomfort can complicate diag- 
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nosis of performance issues. 

Bracing and Body Language 

With the Masterson Method you discov- 
er areas of discomfort or tightness in the 
horse by observing subtle changes in the 
horse's body language (often merely the 
blink of his eyes) during the bodywork. 
As you are running your hand lightly 
over the body or moving a part of the 
body such as the leg or neck, through 
a range of motion while it's in a relaxed 
state and you observe the horse blink, 
it means that the horse's body is telling 
you there is something there that the 
horse needs help with. 

Obviously, if you use more pres- 
sure you might elicit bigger reactions 
such as flinching or pulling away, in 
an area where the horse is extremely 
sore. But by learning to observe subtler 
changes in the horse's behavior, you can 
determine both where there is discom- 
fort from tension and when the horse 
has released it. Neurologically, he can't 
stop his eye from blinking when you 
get near an area of special discomfort 
if you are using a level of pressure that 
he can't brace against. With experience, 
you learn to recognize the blink from 
pain as different from the blink from a 
fly or other natural reasons. Even a stoic 
horse can't avoid releasing his tension 
secrets to a watchful observer. By apply- 
ing similar techniques that follow subtle 
changes in body language and staying 
under the horse's bracing response, you 
can get him to release deep-seated ten- 
sion on his own. 

Staying Under the Radar 

If you have hurt your arm and you go 
to the doctor, you are going to naturally 
tense against his manipulation of your 
arm as he examines it. If a nurse gives 
you a shot, you have to fight against the 
natural reaction to tense against the in- 
sertion of the needle, even though you 
know that it will hurt more if you tight- 


en the muscle. So it is with the horse. In 
this case, staying under the radar means 
that the techniques of the Masterson 
Method are performed in such a way 
that the horse can't brace against them. 
This requires feel and skill that take 
some time and practice to develop, but 
if you begin with the basics, you can get 
results immediately. 

Naturally, horses are most likely 
to brace against a technique when it 
involves an area of discomfort. For 
example, every horse owner knows how 
touchy a horse can be about the poll. 
This is an instinctive protective reaction 
due to the typically high level of un- 
comfortable tension that is in the region 
of the poll. In the performance of any 
Masterson Method technique, you must 
feel when the horse is about to brace or 
pull back and soften, before the bracing 
response happens. This is the principle 
of nonresistance. 

The Principle of Nonresistance 

The Masterson Method comprises two 
basic categories of techniques: 

1. Those that release tension in situ 
(without movement) (see Photo A, 
p. 44). 

2. Those that release tension through 


range of motion while in a relaxed 
state (see Photo B, p. 44). 

Releasing tension in the muscles and 
restoring flexibility and range of motion 
to the skeleton both work together. By 
simply relieving tension in the major 
muscles that control a joint you allow 
the joint to operate more freely. Asking 
for movement of a limb or body part 
while it's in a relaxed state can release 
even more tension in the muscles and 
soft tissue that control that area of the 
body. The manipulations that release 
this muscle tension give the feel that 
they grease the joint, further freeing the 
joint itself. 

Some experts say the natural op- 
eration of the body's hyaluronic-acid 
pump in the cells of the tissue lining 
the inside of the joint requires normal 
range of motion of the joint in order 
to work properly. The natural hyal- 
uronic pump removes old lubricant and 
secretes fresh. Since hyaluronic acid is a 
major lubricator of joints, maintaining 
range of motion of the joints can help 
preserve the body's natural skeletal- and 
cartilage-protective systems. 

Whether you are using a technique 
to release tension in situ or to restore 
range of motion, how you ask the horse 
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is fundamental to the success of these 
techniques. If you ask by using too 
much pressure or moving too fast, the 
horse will brace — either externally or 
internally — against the technique. If the 
horse is not in a relaxed state when you 
ask for movement of a limb there is likely 
to be bracing against the movement and 
tension is generated. 

"Ask" is the key word here. We invite 
the horse to release tension. We can't 
make him relax a muscle. We invite him 
to move a limb using a technique that 
will ultimately release tension. We never 
demand the movement. The use of force 
or thrust could potentially cause damage 
and is strictly reserved for trained veteri- 
nary chiropractors. 

Until he's experienced the method, 
the horse doesn't know he will feel bet- 
ter soon. He only knows he is tight and 
uncomfortable now and he doesn't want 
to have you invading that protected 
spot. He wants to guard the area and not 
let a possible predator know there is an 
area of weakness. And certainly, man is 
the ultimate predator. We have hands 
that grasp and are easily hard and our 
movements are typically fast. The horse 
can feel when your hand near his body 
is hard and stiff or soft and relaxed. And 
it matters in the bodywork. 


This doesn't mean we don't use 
pressure with this method. We do use 
pressure with some techniques, but the 
key is to yield when the horse yields 
and soften when the horse softens, for 
the horse releases tension when we are 
under his bracing response. 

For example, when you ask the horse 
to bend his nose toward you, and he 
resists because the muscles of the poll 
and neck are tight, your first impulse 
is to pull harder to make him bend to- 
ward you. If you react to the resistance 
by countering it, the horse will con- 
tinue to resist, tense or brace. He may 
still be bringing his head toward you, 
but he is still, to some degree, resisting, 
tensing or bracing as he's moving. You 
cannot force a horse to relax. Only the 
horse can relax himself. It is coun- 
terproductive to get into a wrestling 
match with a 1,200-pound animal with 
enormous strength. The horse has to let 
us help him. 

The principle of nonresistance in the 
Masterson Method Bodywork teaches 
that when the horse resists, soften your 
hand(s) slightly (see Photos 1A and IB, 
p. 45). When the horse feels you stop 
pulling, he will stop pulling and you 
can continue the movement. When you 
give the horse nothing to resist, he will 



B This technique releases 
tension through range of 
motion while the horse is relaxed. 


stop resisting and you can immediately 
continue on with your move. You must 
train yourself to feel the horse brace and 
immediately soften, which means stop 
asking for the technique, wait until you 
feel him relax, then continue on with 
the "ask" for the movement. 

Getting the Horse to Yield to You 
In a Relaxed State 

1 . When you ask for any movement, start 
with the slightest amount of pressure, 
gradually increasing the amount with 
each "ask" (see Photo 2A, p. 45). 

2. When you sense the horse yielding the 
slightest bit (even thinking of shifting 
his weight, for example), yield imme- 
diately, then ask again right away (see 
Photo 2B, p. 45). 

3. Repeat asking by using this process un- 
til the horse is yielding to you with al- 
most no pressure from you or resistance 
from him (see Photo 2C, p. 45). 

If the horse resists, you can gradually 
increase the pressure when first asking, 
but you must soften or yield the instant 
you feel any yielding from him. Remem- 
ber, start with the softest feel possible 
and yield at the very first sign of the 
horse yielding. Often, the harder you 
push, the harder the horse pushes back, 
which is the principle of nonresistance 
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When the horse tenses and braces, raising his 
head or fidgeting, soften your hands and yield 
(A). When the horse relaxes, you can continue 
with the movement (B). 



The three steps to getting the horse to yield to you 
while in a relaxed state: 1 ) Ask (A). 2) When the 
horse yields the slightest bit, soften (B). 3) Repeat: 
Ask, yield, soften, ask (C). 


in reverse. Timing is key here. Many of 
you riders will recognize that you might 
already use this principle when riding. 

If there is an injury or excessive pain in 
an area, causing the horse to resist doing 
any techniques that ask for movement, he 
will continue to resist in order to protect 
the area. In any case, whenever you meet 
resistance, soften. In this way, you run 
little risk of aggravating a hidden injury. 

Relaxed State vs. Active State 

Under the pressure of training when 
being ridden, the horse, in his effort to 


please, can show 
reasonable length 
of stride or range of 
motion of the legs. 

On the other hand, 
we can take the 
same horse and ask 
for range of motion 
of the legs (in a relaxed state) from 
the ground and find that it is actually 
difficult for him to release the limb 
forward, backward or to the side. This 
is a horse who could be overpowering 
his muscle tension under the demand 


of the work and his eagerness to please 
and he is straining against himself in 
his training sessions. Moving the limb, 
muscle or joint through a range of mo- 
tion while it's in a relaxed state during 
bodywork releases the tension and 
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The way you learn levels of 
pressure and the responses are 
through search (A), response (B), 
stay (C and D) and release (E). 


restriction in the muscle and connec- 
tive tissue of the joint. More important 
than the amount of movement is the 
amount of relaxation. The relaxation 
in the movement is what releases ten- 
sion in the tissue. 

Levels of Pressure 

There are five levels of pressure in the Mas- 
terson Method (starting with the lightest): 

1. Air Gap: You are not laying your 
hand on the horse. There is literally a 
gap of air between the horse and your 
hand. The gap can range from touch- 
ing the ends of the hairs to many 
inches away from the body. Often, 
highly stressed horses or areas of par- 
ticular discomfort (for example, the 
poll) can best be first approached us- 
ing the air gap in order to stay under 
the bracing reflex of the horse. When 
some tension has released, then the 
horse may be able to tolerate the next 
level of pressure. 

2. Egg Yolk: This is the amount of pres- 



sure it takes to barely indent a raw egg 
yolk with your fingertip. 

3. Grape: The amount of pressure it 
takes to indent a grape. 

4. Soft Lemon: The amount of pressure 
it would take to squeeze a soft lemon. 

5. Hard Lime: The amount of pressure it 
would take to squeeze a hard, unripe 
lime. In some cases this can be just 
about as hard as you can push. 

You will have to become accustomed 
to just how light the pressure usually is 
when the technique entails touching the 
horse's body. It is a human notion that 
really getting into the muscles yields a 
better response. The horse has exquisite 
neurology and is exceedingly sensitive 
to very light touch. Softer, lighter and 
slower almost always yield the best 
results because the horse's bracing reflex 



is not triggered. 

When you first start doing bodywork, 
it is easy to misjudge how much pres- 
sure you are actually using because you 
are focusing on hand and body position 
and the details of how to do a tech- 
nique. However, the level of touch you 
use is the single most important thing 
that will determine the level of success 
you will have. If you use too much pres- 
sure, the horse will either brace against 
you or block it out. In either case, there 
is no release of tension. When in doubt, 
the cardinal rule is: Go slower. Go softer. 

The way you learn how the levels 
of pressure and the responses work is 
through Search, Response, Stay, Release 
(SRSR): 

Search. With a soft hand in air-gap 
or egg-yolk pressure, slowly move along 
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Responses that Demonstrate Tension and Release 

T he horse communicates with others of his kind as well as 
with you through body language that is often quite subtle. 

The responses you look for are changes in behavior that correlate 
to something you are doing with your hands in the bodywork. 

It takes time to learn to differentiate random behaviors or 
behaviors caused by something other than actual responses to 
the bodywork. When you aren't sure the behavior is in response 
to something you are doing in bodywork, just repeat what you 
did and see if you get the same response. If you are using light 
enough pressure, the response is almost always repeatable, 
especially eye-blinking, which the horse can't really guard 
against. However, if you are using too much pressure or moving 
too fast, the horse will block out the second try. 

There are two categories of responses you are looking for: 

1) those that indicate where the tension or discomfort is and 
2) those that indicate small or large releases of tension. 

Responses telling you where the tension is. Often, you 
know immediately where there may be tension because the 
horse's body feels abnormally hard in specific areas, such as 
the neck or back. The horse can also tell you where tension or 
discomfort has accumulated in soft tissue: 

• by blinking his eye when you approach the affected area with 
your hand or fingers (when you use almost no pressure). 

• by flinching when you touch an area using hard pressure — 
sometimes an area that you didn't yet know was uncomfortable. 

• by actually moving away from pressure. 

• by threatening to bite or kick in extreme cases of discomfort 
or concern. 

You can also feel the tightness and restriction in movement 
when doing a technique that calls for the movement of a limb 
or body part. These are natural reactions to pain, and the horse 
isn't being bad. To help your horse, you have to learn to man- 
age these reactions and other evasions to the techniques while 
still maintaining the principle of nonresistance. 

Responses telling you when tension has released. Body- 
language responses to your bodywork that indicate the horse is 




releasing tension can range from the subtlest response, such as: 

• the eye softening or blinking 

• a change of breathing — usually slower and deeper but 
sometimes faster 

• twitching of lips, eyes or nostrils, which means the nervous 
system is processing the release 

• lowering the head and neck 

• drooping lower lip 

• sighing 

• passing gas — especially when you are working on the back end 

• staring into space or zoning out. 

And then there are bigger responses that indicate large, 
deep releases of tension such as: 

• repeated yawning (see photo below) 

• rolling back the third eyelid 

• snorting and sneezing 

• nose running — from sinuses that are draining after release of 
tension in the poll. 

There are other consistent behaviors or responses that, if 
they correlate to what you are doing, indicate that the horse 
has released tension: 

• shifting weight from leg to leg 

• dropping one hip, then the other 

• licking and chewing 

• reaching around to scratch his flank or hip-flexing/ 
stretching the trunk 

• head-shaking — feeling sensation in the poll (see photo below) 

• whole-body shaking 

• stretching 

• fidgeting. 

You will need to step back from the horse frequently to 
give him room to feel the release, and to see what he has to 
say. Horses vary in how com- 
fortable they are releas- 
ing in public. Give him 
plenty of space and time 
for the body to feel what 
is going on. Step back 
after every technique. It's 
a good habit to get into. 


a line just off the topline of the horse's 
neck (see Photo 3 A, p. 46). 

Response. As you go slowly along the 
neck, watch the horse's eye for a blink 
(see Photo 3B, p. 46). This tells you your 
hand is likely over an area of tension. 

If you aren't sure the horse blinked 
because of your action, simply run your 
hand very slowly and lightly across the 
same area again. He will blink again if it 
was due to tension in the area and if you 
haven't moved too fast or too heavily. 
Remember, the horse can feel if you are 
using a soft, relaxed hand or a stiff, hard 
hand. The horse will not respond to a 
hard hand even if it is in air gap. 

Stay. Don't move your hand from 
the spot. Maintain no more than the 
same level of pressure you started with, 
or lighter, and stay (see Photos 3C and 
3D, p. 46). 

Release. Eventually, the horse will 
release tension in the area you have 
drawn his attention to with your hand 
(see Photo 3E, p. 46). When he does, 
you will see one of the release responses, 
often a lick and chew. 

Working by Sections of the Body 

Dressage horses commonly carry extra 
tension in the poll, behind the jaw, over 
the topline of the neck, in the pectoral 
muscles, the back, the shoulders, the 
lumbar and psoas muscles and the driv- 
ing muscles (gluteus medius, biceps fem- 
oris and other hamstrings and the groin 
muscles). The limbs need extra mobility 
laterally, medially (inward) and forward. 
The thoracic sling must be free to lift. 
The back needs maximum flexibility 
longitudinally (to round and lift) and 
laterally (to bend). The dressage horse 
also needs to be able to flex the neck 
laterally at the poll to both sides. 

You will notice that many of the 
techniques used in the Masterson 
Method will release tension in muscles 
directly related to specific dressage 
movements by following the same 



Notice that the Scapula Release Technique (A) releases tension in 
muscles directly related to specific dressage movements, such as the 
half-pass (B). 


movement of the area as it is performed 
under saddle, but during the release 
technique, the movement is done while 
the muscles are in a relaxed state. 

Essentially, tension is relieved with the 
horse in nearly the same body positions as 
he is in the work that caused the tension 
to begin (see photos above). The Master- 
son Method is especially effective for dres- 
sage horses and easy for the therapist. 

When tension accumulates in one 
area of the body, it also affects move- 
ment in other areas. For example, when 
tension is released in muscles surround- 
ing the scapula by using Scapula Release 
Techniques, it releases tension in muscles 
that affect movement in the hind end, 
such as the longissimus dorsi muscle that 
attaches at one end to the vertebrae of 
the lower neck directly in front of the 
scapula, runs along each side of the back 
and attaches on the other end at the pel- 
vis. So, you can see that releasing tension 
in this muscle affects flexibility in the 


scapula, the back and the hind end. 

The Horse is the Guide 

Because the Masterson Method is built 
on the principle of nonresistance and 
follows the body language signals of the 
horse, the horse is the guide. The horse 
tells us everything: where to work, the 
level of pressure to use, which techniques 
to use and in what order. 

Remember, the horse is like an onion: 
It takes time to peel away layers of stress. 
He can participate only so long in a single 
bodywork session without getting over- 
whelmed. Very deep or longstanding is- 
sues can take multiple sessions to release. 
It is important not to try to fix everything 
in one session. Doing regular bodywork 
on your horse will help you be more in 
tune to him as a being and your relation- 
ship with your horse will be strength- 
ened — an excellent side benefit. B 

Don't miss the handy Masterson Method 
pull-out chart between pages 48 and 49. 
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Rehabbing competitive 
dressage horses 


By Amber Heintzberger 


ompetitive dressage horses are 
strong, powerful creatures but 
even the slightest injury can 
put them out of commission. 
The stress of training can 
injure joints, bones and soft tissues. Horses 
are inquisitive and sensitive creatures, 
and while that makes them a joy to be 
around, it can also be troublesome. ^ 

When the worst-case scenario hap- 
pens, it can be a long road to recovery. 
Rehabilitating an injury takes time, pa- 
tience and sometimes a creative approach 
as you aim to heal the horse in both body 
and mind. The location and severity of the 
injury, your horse's rate of healing and other 
factors determine whether he might return 
to work and how long it might take. 

Generally a horse's owner/rider, vet and 
farrier team up to determine if and when he 
might return to the competition ring and at 
what level. Perhaps you will have to change 
your competitive goals to something more 
suitable to your horse's physical capabilities 
or perhaps you'll go on to achieve interna- 
tional fame. It never hurts to err on the side 
of caution, but a good dose of optimism can 
also go a long way. 





World-class dressage horse Verdades, 
owned and ridden by Laura Graves, once 
got his head stuck in the bars of a stall 
and broke his jaw. Grand Prix cham- 
pion, Urbanus, who was competing with 
Olympian Michael Barisone, developed 
a mysterious lameness. And rider and 
judge Cindy Sydnor's promising young 
mare, Fresca, developed laminitis with a 
9-degree rotation of the coffin bone. All 
of these horses have returned to compe- 


tition and continue to thrive. 

The Risks of Curiosity 

Laura Graves and Verdades have had 
a meteoric rise to fame in the dressage 
world. But before they started winning 
medals, Verdades, a 2002 KWPN 
gelding by Florett As, literally stuck 
his nose where it didn't belong. The 
consequences were dire. 

"He was in a stall with the type of 


stall bars that are hinged so they can 
be locked either up or down, but they 
weren't locked," recalls Graves. "It hap- 
pened the summer of 2011 at a farm in 
Florida. It just so happened that there 
was a vet at the stable who witnessed 
the whole thing. He was able to get into 
the stall and sedate 'Diddy' as well as 
administer antibiotics 
right away." 

Diddy was taken to 
Ocala, Florida, to be 
treated at a medical cen- 
ter. "He was put under anes- 
thesia in order for the surgeon to 
stabilize the fractures with pins, 
rods, plates and screws. There 
were also wires wrapped around 
his teeth, much like orthodontic 
headgear, and the exposed metal 
was covered with acrylic," explains 
Graves. "The trauma of the surgery 
caused such swelling that they 
also stitched a length of hose up 
each nostril to ensure he could get 
adequate air." Diddy was on stall 
rest and Graves treated him on a 
very strict schedule, administering 
multiple medicines four to six times 
per day. "I don't remember the exact 
dates, but once the majority of the metal 
was removed, I was allowed to start small 
amounts of hand-walking," she says. 

"I began tack- walking him sooner than 
anticipated because the hand-walking 
became more like kite-flying!" 

While she was prepared to spend 
time shopping for different gentle 
bits, Graves started with Diddy's usual 
snaffle. "He was comfortable to wear it, 
and we just removed the cavesson while 
we hacked. He has always hacked on 
the buckle, so this was a good way to 
keep him busy without having to touch 
his mouth," she says. 

"Once we started a little bit of actual 
dressage again, he would tell me when 
he was uncomfortable and we would 
stop. By early 2012 we were back to 
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schooling the Prix St. Georges and were 
even invited to the Festival of Champi- 
ons that year. It was remarkable!" 

While Diddy is now completely 
normal to ride, Graves admits that she 
has had a major education in the past 
few years regarding bits and their proper 
fitting. "All of my horses go in Neue 
Schule [NS] bits," she says. "In Diddy' s 
snaffle bridle, he wears an NS Demi-Anky 
and his double is fitted with the Lozenge 
Eggbutt Bradoon and Slimma Wey- 
mouth. All of the NS bits are designed to 
be comfortable for the horse and allow a 
custom fit. Making sure your bits are ap- 
propriately sitting in the horse's mouth, 
and in the double making sure that they 
are not interfering with each other is key. 
Every horse is different." 

Diddy still has a spot in his mouth 
where food will get stuck that Graves has 
to keep very clean, but she says that it is 
minimal, considering the severity of his 
injury. "He doesn't have the straightest 
smile anymore either," she laughs. 

Graves says Diddy has always been a 
very busy, curious horse, so it's a con- 
stant job keeping him out of trouble. "I 
tell him, 'Curiosity killed the horse!"' 
she laughs. "When we travel with the 
team now, everyone knows if you put 
him in a stall with flags on the front, 
they won't be there for long. For me, 
intelligent horses will always look for 
something to do. Sometimes you do 
everything you can to be safe, but freak 
accidents still happen." 

Graves says that her best advice is to 
be your horse's advocate. "As owners 
in emergency situations, we are often 
surrounded by professionals who are 
trying their best to do their job, and it 
can be intimidating. But no one knows 
your horse better than you do. My 
horse is my child. If you don't under- 
stand, ask questions. If you think your 
horse needs more medication or less 
medication or just a break, say some- 
thing, because he can't." 


Nature as the Best Medicine 

Olympic rider Michael Barisone, who is 
based in Long Valley, New Jersey, and 
Loxahatchee, Florida, took Urbanus, 
a KWPN gelding by Hemmingway, to 
Florida for his Grand Prix debut in 2013. 
He scored 74 percent and made lots 
of headlines, and then he was sick for 
two years. "He looked dead lame and 
we couldn't identify which leg," says 
Barisone. "It might have been Lyme or 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, but he 
wasn't lame in a limb. It's like when you 
get the flu and you ache in every joint 
in your body. He felt like somebody 
flattened all four of his tires." 

They never did figure out definitively 
what was wrong with him, but Urbanus 
returned to competition in 2015 with 
Barisone's wife, Vera, and scored 70 per- 
cent at Grand Prix last summer. 


"Personally I think time and nature 
are the best medicine for a horse," says 
Barisone. "We didn't throw him in a 
20-acre field with 2-year-olds, but we put 
him in a 60-by-80 paddock with a tall 
fence and solid footing with a good base, 
and let him move around, which made 
all the difference. I also had a chronic 
colicker who went to live out on grass 
and stopped colicking. 

"Letting a horse be a horse is of- 
ten the best thing for them," Barisone 
continues. "I don't have a veterinary 
degree, but I have 35 years of experience. 
If a horse is so unsound that I can't walk 
around the farm on the bit nicely — if it's 
that bad, I need to either turn him out 
or put him down. If a horse is locked 
inside and going crazy, it's not therapeu- 
tic. A dressage horse needs a back and a 
crest, and if you want to bring him back, 
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Verdades overcame the challenges of a broken jaw to eventually 
compete at world-class competitions like the World Cup Dressage 


Finals and continues to perform at the elite ranks of the sport. 
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you'd better keep that. Take him out and 
hack him. If he's locked up he'll lose his 
muscle tone and his cardio and become 
a raving maniac. Old people who break 
a hip and are bedridden have a high 
mortality rate. Physical fitness is the key 
to longevity. If you lose it on a horse at 
13, you're not getting it back." 

Barisone acknowledges that there are 
useful things like swimming and other 
therapies, but he also believes that the 
rider's relationship with the horse is 
important and that it can be maintained 
better with things like walking up and 
down hills, keeping him happy and 
healthy and letting nature do its job. 

"There's always new technology and 
that's all well and good," he says. "Often 


I think that a failure with horses that 
need to be rehabbed, though, is a lack of 
common sense. It's like having a relative 
who has cancer, and an ad for a new 
drug comes on. Bang, we all jump up 
thinking it's all going to be OK. We do 
it with our horses, too. Our vet tells us 
about the latest, greatest thing, but usu- 
ally the solution is common sense. Per- 
sonally, my best success is with simple 
stuff that made sense. 

"I know a knowledgeable farrier who 
buys polo ponies who are 'broken,'" 
continues Barisone. "He has a farm in 
Vermont with steep hills. They'll take 
a trailer load of polo ponies up, turn 
them out barefoot, and about 80 percent 
of them come back in the springtime 


healthy and sound. Nature is a miracu- 
lous thing. I think time and common 
sense are the greatest healers." 

That's not to say that Barisone won't 
try various therapies in rehabbing hors- 
es, but he currently has another horse 
who he hopes time and nature will heal 
as well as it did Urbanus. "Timeless, or 
Taz, the horse I'd be getting 85 percent 
with if he were sound, has a hitch in 
his gitalong," says Barisone. "We don't 
know if it's his back or pelvis, but we 
think he slipped on ice. He goes around 
my ring, and my assistant, Justin Har- 
din, can do nine tempi changes with 
him, but he doesn't walk evenly. I have 
to hope that nature's going to help him 
align his body again. 
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Michael Barisone 
says that time and 
nature were the 
best medicine for 
Urbanus. 

"If it doesn't, 
so be it. Worst 
case, he gets a 
great retirement 
as a happy horse. 

I can't say I'm an 
expert, but I know 
that all the things 
I've tried haven't 
worked. Veterinary 
medicine can be 
wonderful, but 
time and nature 
work, too. Time's 
a funny thing. I've 
had horses come in 
with a fat leg, and 
I give them a week 
off. Ninety percent 
of the time it's bet- 
ter after 10 days. If 
it's not, then we're 
10 days into his six 
months off." 

In It for the Long Haul 

When rider and judge Cindy Sydnor's 
14-year-old Hanoverian mare, Fresca, 
foundered a couple of years ago, Sydnor 
knew that she needed patience and 
a game plan. She was no stranger to 
rehabbing a competition horse. More 
than 30 years before she had ridden a 
horse at Dressage at Devon for a friend 
of hers. When he became suddenly and 
extremely lame, the owner took him 
from Boston to the New Bolton Center 
in Pennsylvania, but they were unable to 
determine the cause of his lameness. 

"He couldn't even leave the stall," 
recalls Sydnor. "He was in there for 
months — approximately six months, 
maybe longer. Because I'd worked with 


him and shown him at Devon, and the 
owner knew I lived on a farm in North 
Carolina, she gave him to me so that I 
could turn him out. I tried putting him 
out in the pasture, but he couldn't really 
get around and he didn't want to leave 
the stall at that point." 

Sydnor's vet, Dr. Richard Cochran, 
in Apex, North Carolina, had a look 
at the horse and diagnosed a fractured 
sesamoid bone. He did surgery, remov- 
ing bone shards from the tendon that 
had been causing the horse excruciating 
pain. "He had been at Third Level, and I 
had him for five more years and got all 
the way to Intermediaire I," says Sydnor. 
"I don't tell the story to badmouth New 
Bolton at all, I'm well aware of their 
prestige. But it was a wonderful recov- 
ery. A lot of times with an injury like 
that you'd be happy with pasture sound- 
ness, but he was completely sound. He 
had maybe two to three weeks of stall 
rest, but I could hand-walk him pretty 
much from the beginning and gradually 
moved to mounted walking. Every time 
he had a checkup he kept passing with 
flying colors." 

The horse was an off-the-track Thor- 
oughbred, but they determined that the 
injury was from the warm-up at Devon, 
which Sydnor says was nothing like 
today's footing at the time. "I remember 
him hitting a rock, and he stumbled and 
regained himself. He wasn't lame at the 
time, but that's when it initiated. The 
footing back then was rocky clay, which 
was back before my children, who are 
now 35 and 33. The footing has greatly 
improved since then." 

Fresca, who foundered between the 
age of 9 and 10, did not experience a 
metabolic founder. She had a chronic 
crack down the front of her hoof, and 
then managed to get a stone bruise, 
which triggered enough pain that she 
foundered in both front feet, causing a 
rotation of the coffin bone of 9 degrees. 

The mare was treated by Dr. Becky 


Scarlett, the director of the veterinary 
school at the University of North 
Carolina, in Raleigh, for many years; 
and Richard Mansmann, a veterinary po- 
diatrist who lives in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, along with his farrier, Kurt vom 
Orde, who is based just 30 miles from 
Sydnor's farm in Snow Camp — also in 
North Carolina. "Of course, they started 
with a lameness exam, and she was quite 
sore," says Sydnor. "The right front is 
the one with the crack, and it's always 
looked worse, and they evaluated her 
sensitivity at the walk and maybe a little 
jogging, then used hoof testers and then 
did X-rays. That revealed the devastating 
rotation of the coffin bone. 

"We drove there in the trailer and 
did this exam," continues Sydnor. "Dr. 
Mansmann and Kurt designed a special 
aluminum shoe with a wedge and all 
these fancy things, and we left there with 
a horse who was almost sound. Even in 
the X-rays taken after shoeing, the rota- 
tion was almost gone. I don't know how 
that can be, but I saw it myself. Actually, 
she just recently had a check up and 
there's such a difference now." 

Given the pain and inflammation 
from the founder, Fresca had to rehab 
very slowly in spite of the immediate 
improvement. "She was feeling so much 
better after that, but, of course, I couldn't 
just start riding her," says Sydnor. "She 
actually went back to very, very light 
work: walking in hand, then mounted, 
then gradual riding over the next six 
months. Little by little, with regular 
shoeing, her feet began to look normal 
again. There was some tendency to flare, 
which was managed carefully, and her 
feet are almost normal now." 

At the time that she foundered, Fresca 
was training and showing at Second 
Level. But Sydnor has continued with 
her training and the mare won the 
Fourth Level North Carolina Dressage 
and Combined Training Association 
championship in 2013. "I'm slowly 
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working toward the Prix St. Georges 
with her, and she feels good. I just keep 
my fingers crossed," says Sydnor, who is 
careful with Fresca's maintenance. 

"She lives out with other horses. I 
do watch her weight — she gets a low- 
starch, pelleted feed and a couple of 
supplements. Most of us have moved 
away from the old-fashioned sweetfeed 
with corn and molasses. She's not a 
terribly easy keeper, so she's not prone 
to blowing up if she has a week off. Just 
last week the vet measured her neck to 
check her crest because that can be a 
warning sign that she's getting too fat 
and might founder. 

"It is frustrating, but I feel that if you 
get the support and encouragement 
honestly from your vet, there's a good 
prognosis for your horse," continues Syd- 
nor. "It's kind of like a marriage — you'll 



Cindy Sydnor's Hanoverian 
mare, Fresca, was able to 
compete at Fourth Level 
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stick by your horse through thick and 
thin. Other than retiring them some- 
where, you can't just get rid of them, and 
I love them even when I can't ride them. 
Luckily, we have this great farm with 
good pastures." 

Like Barisone, Sydnor feels that a 
natural environment helps promote 
healing in horses. "What I can't tolerate, 
and never will, is that with a lot of inju- 
ries this incredibly protracted stall rest is 
prescribed. I've lived through caring for 
a couple of horses with minor suspen- 
sory injuries in my life — one of them is 
mine — and I still turn them out. I under- 
stand there are scenarios where you do 
have to keep the horse contained, like 
the horse with the fractured sesamoid. 
But a horse doesn't understand why 
he needs to be confined for six to nine 
months. It's bad for every other system 


in his body and it drives him to hurting 
himself or practically killing himself." 

Sydnor feels that the tides are chang- 
ing in recommending stall rest for 
soft-tissue injury. "The vet who helped 
me with a horse with a modest suspen- 
sory injury recommended stall rest, and 
I told him I wouldn't do it because the 
horse would go crazy. The injury healed 
and healed, and the horse was perfectly 
fine just from being turned out. Honest 
to God, more often than not, the horses 
do fine. That's my story and I'm stick- 
ing to it! The bad news is that basically, 
you can be looking at a minimum of a 
whole year, and people don't want to 
hear that." 

Your horse's current age and level 
of training may determine how much 
time, energy and money you actually 
want to invest in his recovery. He might 


require stall rest, surgery or expen- 
sive therapies or maybe some simple 
downtime will do the trick. Sometimes 
turning a horse out works miracles. 
Sometimes it doesn't, and maybe then 
he'll be a pasture ornament for the rest 
of his life. But if you have the time and 
patience and access to good turnout, it 
could be worth a shot. 

Injury and illness can be expen- 
sive and frustrating. We work hard to 
achieve training and competition goals 
and being sidelined is not part of the 
plan. But it can be worthwhile to keep 
your chin up and find a strategy that 
will heal your horse. Whatever the issue 
and whichever approach you decide to 
take, it is inspiring to know that these 
horses and others have gone against the 
odds and made a successful return to the 
show ring. H 
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Lloyd Landkamer, a beloved figure in the 
dressage community, died Sept. 25, 2015, at 
the age of 60, after a long battle with cancer. 
Although he began his career in dressage as 
a rider ; he progressed to managing shows 
and eventually became competition manager 
at events such as the U.S. Dressage Finals in 
Kentucky and the Adequan Global Dressage 
Festival in Florida. Landkamer was a USEF 
"R” technical delegate and an FEI Level 3 
steward. He was also discipline manager 
of dressage and Para-Dressage at the 2010 
World Equestrian Games in Kentucky and 
ran DressageShowInfo.com. With partner 
Bill Solyntjes, he was based in Hamel, 
Minnesota, where they ran a small breeding 
operation. After Dressage Today heard of 
Landkamer's passing, we asked dressage 
professional and regular DT contributor 
Janet Foy, who was also a close friend of his, 
to share some of her favorite memories of 
him as a tribute. 

L loyd Landkamer left this earth 
at the end of last September. 
They say time heals all wounds, 
and that with time everything 
returns to normal. In the 
months since his passing, I have found 
this is not true. Memories are still fresh. 

I still pick up my phone to call him. I 
still think about him daily. This article 
is not meant to be an obituary to herald 
all of Lloyd's accomplishments, which 
are plentiful and amazing. Instead, this 
is an article about Lloyd, the person, 
not Lloyd the World Equestrian Games 
organizer. I would like to share some 
stories about my best friend so readers 
can know him better. 

Lloyd was presented the USDF Life- 
time Achievement Award last December, 
three months after his passing. The ac- 
tual award was sent to his home a week 
prior to his death, so he did know about 
it. But he would have been so embar- 
rassed at the adulation being showered 
upon him at the banquet. In his own 
way, he was shy and embarrassed easily 


and always felt he could do better, be 
better and work harder. Even though the 
dedication at the awards banquet was 
beautiful and heartfelt, sadness fills me 
that Lloyd was not there to receive the 
award in person. 

Lloyd's family was his dressage 
friends. Those of us who considered 
him our best friend included myself, FEI 
3* dressage judge Kristi Wysocki, USEF 
High Performance Dressage Committee 
Chair Elisabeth Williams, USDF Execu- 
tive Board Vice President Lisa Gorretta 


and USEF "R" dressage judge Janine 
Malone. We were possibly his longest 
best friends, as most of us knew him for 
at least 25 years. Even during the last few 
days of his life, Lloyd never complained 
about the pain. When I saw him a few 
weeks before he died, he was upbeat. We 
enjoyed a great lunch with his longtime 
Morgan horse-show friends. There was 
the occasional "pity party" as he called it, 
where we would hug and cry, and then it 
would be over and he would move on. 

Lloyd was generous — with his time 
and with his money. He gave thoughtful 
and appreciated Christmas and birthday 
gifts. This past June, I was admiring a 
yellow peony in his garden. Gardening 
was a passion we both shared and we 
had often exchanged tulip bulbs, new iris 
and gardening tips. Two weeks after his 
death, three yellow peonies with a gift 
card from Lloyd showed up at my door. 

Lloyd and his husband, Bill 
Solyntjes, were both very generous in 
their support of up-and-coming Young 
Riders, giving their money, time and 
horses. Natalie Hamilton Hinneman, 
now a professional in California, rode 
at their barn as she grew up. "Lloyd was 


the kindest, most helpful person," she 
said. "He gave me guidance and direc- 
tion and so much support and motiva- 
tion as a beginning young dressage rider 
and brought me up though his and 
Bill's training program to the Junior 
and Young Rider competitions. He was 
always there like a father figure for me, 
from helping me find tack to doing en- 
tries to helping me with homework." 

Another Young Rider they took under 
their wings was Brianna Zwilling. She 
rode at their barn through the Young 


Rider ranks and is now a professional in 
the St. Louis, Missouri, area. "I remem- 
ber his tremendous work ethic and his 
ability to draw you into the excitement 
of dressage and help provide you with 
the necessary tools and opportunities to 
reach toward your dreams," Brianna said. 
"My fondest memory of Lloyd was when 
he ran the first FEI 5* Masters in Florida. 

I was young and yearning to be near top 
professionals. So when I expressed inter- 
est in volunteering at the show, Lloyd 
took me on. I had one of the best spots 
at the show, opening and closing the 
arena gate during the Grand Prix, Grand 
Prix Special and Freestyle. What a fun 
experience! It was awe-inspiring to be 
that close and to witness what happens 
behind the scenes at such a top show." 

Elisabeth Williams knew Lloyd 
through the FEI stewarding world and 
they worked closely together on many 
committees and projects for the USEF's 
Technical Delegate programs and fo- 
rums. "He was a friend like nobody else," 
she said. "He was always there for us all, 
praised us when we deserved it; took our 
heads off when we deserved that, too. He 
was generous almost to a fault and would 


I remember his tremendous work ethic and 
his ability to draw you into the excitement of 
dressage — Brianna Zwilling 
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give you the shirt off his back before you 
knew you needed a new shirt. He was so 
proud of his homebred horses, but only 
wanted fillies. He never ever banged his 
own drum, was always almost shy when 
people tried to tell him how he had done 
well or when he was given an award. He 
loved his dogs and any dog on the show 
grounds was 'his' dog. Only the best 
treats were good enough for them all. He 
was the most old-fashioned guy. I never 
really had a contract for any shows — a 
handshake or a quick conversation was 
as good as a written document to him." 

Kristi Wysocki was with Lloyd a few 
days before he died. He still did not 
complain, but he was worried about 
his friends and about Bill, about those 
he would leave behind. "He was a big 
brother to me," 

Kristi said. "I miss 
him more than I 
can say. It's break- 
ing my heart that 
he is gone, but I 
am so grateful that 
he was such an 
important inspira- 
tional part of my 
life. Heaven has 
gained an amazing 
angel, and we have 
lost a friend. I miss 
him so much!" 



ABOVE: (From left) Lloyd Landkamer, 
Natalie Lamping and Janet Foy attend 
the Estes Park CDI*** in Estes Park, 
Colorado. 

LEFT: "He was a friend like nobody 
else," Elisabeth Williams (right) said 
of Lloyd. 


Lesser-Known 
Facts About Lloyd 

Lloyd was a great rider. He loved riding 
the mares — the more opinionated, 
the better. He had a wonderful, soft 
way with them. I was sorry that he 
was always so busy with the horse- 
show-management business that he no 
longer had time to ride. He always said 
he was going to keep one of the super 
young horses he and Bill bred and he 
was going to get in shape and start 
riding again. 

Lloyd also knew bloodlines in and 


out. He pored over studbooks, and 
whenever anyone asked me about a 
stallion, I had them send the mare's 
papers to Lloyd. He would happily give 
them advice about a good cross with 
their mare. He always dreamed one of 
the horses he and Bill bred would go to 
the USET Festival of Champions. Last 
December, at the Global Dressage Festi- 
val in Wellington, Florida, Lloyd's dream 
came to life. Royal Gem, an Oldenburg 
gelding bred by Lloyd and ridden by 
Melissa Fladland, competed in the Small 


Tour Championships. 

At shows, Lloyd never came out of the 
show office until one of the judges forgot 
a score or did not sign a test or perhaps 
did not initial a changed score. He so 
enjoyed marching into the arena — with 
all the other judges sweating and think- 
ing Oh no , I hope it wasn't me ! — to stand 
in front of the offender and hand him or 
her the test in full public view. 

Lloyd was a USDF "L" Education 
Program graduate. He loved education 
and, if I counted, he would probably be 
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Last December, Lloyd's dream came to life when Melissa Fladland rode Royal 
Gem in the Small Tour Championships at the Global Dressage Festival. 


the number-one organizer of educa- 
tional events in the country. When- 
ever the USEF Dressage Committee was 
presented with a problem, the answer 
was the same — "Lloyd can do it." And 
he did. Without hesitation. 

Outside of the barn, Lloyd was an 
amazing cook. Many memories of mine 
are centered in Lloyd's kitchen, which 
would make any gourmet cook jealous. 
He was always tinkering with breads, 
cakes and his pressure cooker. We 
shared many recipes, and when I went 
to clinics, he would always ask what 
dinners I would like when I was there. 

As Elisabeth mentioned, he really did 
love dogs. One of my first memories of 
Lloyd was at a show he ran in Minneap- 
olis. I was there to judge, and it was also 
the birthday of his Jack Russell, Fannie 
Mae. Lloyd threw her a great birthday 


bash and invited everyone at the show! 
This was one of the first competitor par- 
ties I ever remember. 

When I bought my Swedish Vall- 
hund puppy, Britta, about 16 years 
ago, I sent him a picture. He had such 
a soft heart that he could not resist, 
and soon a sister of my puppy was on 
her way to his farm. Bill often scolded 
me, saying "Don't send him anymore 
puppy pictures!" 

I shared only a few stories, but I 
know there are many, many more. We 
will mourn his passing for a long time. 
For those of you who came in contact 
with Lloyd, I am sure you also have 
fond memories and many good stories 
as well. Elisabeth really summed Lloyd 
up best when she said, "He made us all 
better human beings by being such a 
damned fantastic guy himself." H 
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When we ask the horse to flex 
his jaw and become round, if he 
is comfortable, he will be able to 
come through and travel in the most 
correct way possible. Here, Annie 
Morris rides Telurico. 

ask for bend on the right side, the 
horse's jaw has to be able to follow 
the bit and then the horse's nose turns 
along with the poll and the whole 
spine. Additionally, when we ask 
the horse to go into a frame and be 
through, the horse's jaw has to slide 
forward, which we call the anterior 
movement of the mandible. When the 
nose comes up, the jaw moves back. 
The jaw moves left and right as well as 
forward and backward, and, therefore, 
the jaw's flexibility is directly related 
to the horse's ability to come through 
the neck and the topline. How do we 
achieve that flexibility? 


Finding the Right Dentist 

Equine dentists come in all shapes and 
sizes. However, there are several orga- 
nizations that educate, certify and pro- 
mote equine dentists. I encourage riders 
and trainers to find an equine dentist 
certified in one of these programs be- 
cause the quality of work is probably 
going to be that much better than your 
average dentist with two floats and a 
bucket and no formal education. Certi- 
fied practitioners tend to be educated in 
anatomy and physiology of the horse 
and have proven their ability to actu- 
ally perform dentistry on a live animal 
in a controlled testing situation. 

Questions you can ask your current 
dentist or a new dentist you plan to 
use, include: 

• Are you a member of any equine den- 
tal association? Are you certified? 

• Did you attend an equine dental 
school? (There are three in the U.S.) 

• Do you use a full-mouth speculum? 

• Do you use motorized instruments? 


A top equine dentist explains how correct dental 
work can influence throughness. 

By Doug Raucher, IAED/CEqD with Annie Morris 




HEALTH 


A s riders, we want the horse to be soft and supple in the mouth. As an 
equine dental practitioner, I can tell you the horse is only capable of 
giving this feeling when the jaw can move freely front to back and 
side to side. When you first learned to ride, you were told that the 
horse follows the nose. That is a simplified explanation. The horse 
actually follows his jaw in the bend or the turn. If you pick up the right rein and 




Stephenie Carpenter, The Journal of Equine Dentistry 



The horse's mouth has to be balanced. When the horse 
is floated, the dentist removes all hooks, ramps and/or 
excessive ridges on the molars' surface and he balances 
the mouth. Besides addressing the molars, the dentist 
also adjusts the incisors to the proper angle. 


Today's standards of dentistry are light 
years away from what they were 20 years 
ago. It all has to do with the quality of 
instrumentation that has been invented 
or reinvented over the years. There is still 
a place for the nonmotorized instruments, 
but a full-mouth speculum and motor- 
ized instruments are considered standard. 
However, the debate about motorized 
dentistry is still raging. One owner said to 
me that she is afraid of motorized equip- 
ment because she had heard you can do 
so much damage to horses' teeth in so 
little time. Yes, you can, but you can also 
do so much good in such little time. Any 
equipment may be used properly in an ed- 
ucated person's hands but can be danger- 
ous when used improperly. Dental schools 
are thriving around the country and they 
promote state-of-the-art education and 
instrumentation and teach students how 
to properly use the equipment. With this 
information, a certified dentist can float 
the horse to allow freedom of movement 
in the jaw. 

The Balanced Mouth 

Most importantly, the horse's mouth has 
to be balanced. When the horse is floated, 
the dentist removes all hooks, ramps and / 
or excessive ridges on the molars' surface 


because these lesions contribute to the 
locking of the jaw. In addition to 
floating the sharp points, 
the dentist balances 
the mouth, which 
means he makes 
all the teeth at the 
same crown height. 
In other words, if 
you were to look at 
or feel the horse's 
molar battery, where 
the molars are lo- 
cated, the teeth are 
all the same height 
and aligned at the 
proper angle. The 
molars that are 
the same height front to back allow the 
horse's jaw to slide front to back and left 
to right more easily. If the jaw is unable 
to slide easily, the horse is forced to open 
his mouth when he wants to slide the jaw. 
This can contribute to connection issues 
while riding, such as bracing, opening the 
mouth and tongue problems. 

Besides addressing the molars, the 
dentist balances the mouth by addressing 
the incisors, which are the teeth located 
in the front of the mouth. Grazing on 
low-quality forage wears a horse's inci- 
sors in the wild, but eating hay in a stall 
often requires a dentist to float them. The 
dentist adjusts the incisors to the proper 
angle, which is measured viewing the jaw 
from the side. Five to 10 degrees is gener- 
ally accepted, but the less steep this inci- 
sor angle is, the more easily the jaw can 
slide front to back comfortably. Ideally, 
the exact angle of the incisors should be 
parallel to the horse's temporomandibular 
joint, or TMJ. If the angle of the incisors 
is steeper than the ideal, it catches the jaw 
as the horse flexes, and when he's round 
it causes the mouth to open since the jaw 
cannot slide forward properly. 

When the teeth come out of con- 
tact with one another to overcome an 
unbalanced mouth, the constant action 


puts unnecessary stress on the horse's 
TMJ. That pain can cause additional 
connection issues. 

When it comes to freedom of move- 
ment in the jaw, an overly tightened 
flash noseband or cavesson is coun- 
terproductive to what riders want to 
achieve in their connection and for the 
performance of the horse. This is due to 
the fact that the tight pressure around 
the nose constricts the movement of the 
jaw front to back and left to right. If the 
jaw is constricted in movement and the 
horse is unable to open his mouth at all, 
what anatomically happens is the horse 
then braces his body to turn the head 
when the jaw can't fluidly move. For 
example, the added burden of a super- 
tight noseband works against through- 
ness because it doesn't allow the horse 
to drop his nose and be round due to 
the jaw not sliding comfortably forward. 

Throughness, Soundness 
And Dentistry 

If the horse's jaw can move freely, then 
the rest of the body can, in theory, move 
freely. Only if the horse is comfortable 
can he flex his jaw and become round 
and come through, therefore traveling 
in the most correct way possible. This is 
what will protect his soundness. If the 
horse cannot comfortably slide the jaw 
forward, back, left and right, he is not 
going to be comfortable in that position 
and, therefore, not be comfortable com- 
ing through the back. If he is hollow be- 
cause he is protesting the difficulty of the 
roundness, he is upside down and likely 
stabbing his feet into the ground. The 
horse's joints are not made to take that 
concussion. When the horse is trapped 
upside down for a long period of time, 
you will begin to see joint problems. Of 
course, many different factors are in- 
volved, but in my opinion, if the horse's 
dentist is working for him, you will likely 
see fewer problems not only in the jaw, 
TMJ and poll, but in all joints. H 
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Heavy-Duty Warmth 

The Kari Long Parka by Konia Eques- 
trian combines warmth, style and 
practicality into one heavy-duty winter 
jacket. Made of 100-percent Canadian- 
processed down, it is temperature-rated 
for conditions as cold as -40 degrees Cel- 
cius and is waterproof and seam-sealed. 
The design incorporates several zippered 
pockets for a phone and gloves. A suede 
inner collar and micro-polar-fleece-lined 
pockets and inner cuffs provide added 
warmth. The parka retails for $800. Visit 
koniaequestrian.com. 


Support in the Saddle 

The Trotter Bra, designed by equestrians for equestrians, provides the security and 
stability of wearing multiple bras in one nonbulky garment. It's made for aver- 
age- to large-chested women participating in vigorous physical activity, such as 
the sitting trot, and features Stretx performance compression fabric that offers a 
controlled, localized stretch. With the help of a special breast-weight redistribut- 
ing design, the bra is created to help you look and feel smaller, improving the fit of 
show jackets. The bra retails for $69.95. Visit cheataequestrian.com. 



Make the Gut 

The Andis Pulse ZR Detachable Blade 
Clipper is a heavy-duty, lithium- 
ion clipper that combines powerful 
clipping capability with a cord-free 
design. The design allows for up to 
two hours of continuous cutting 
and includes a precision-engineered 
rotary motor that can be set to five 
speeds. The clipper also features a 
textured grip for improved handling, 
and it can be used interchangeably 
with the full line of Andis UltraEdge 
and CeramicEdge blades. The clipper 
retails for $562.50. Visit andis.com. 



Stylish Soles 

Made of smooth, full-grain leather, the Mountain Horse 
Sovereign Boot provides a more comfortable heels-down 
position, made possible by unique Mountain Horse 
Prolaze-Flexnotch technology. The boots feature a strong 
and durable YKK zipper and hidden elastic along the side 
of the zipper to allow for a comfortable fit. A Spanish-cut 
top and fixed-elastic lacing complete the look. The boots 
retail for $389. Visit mountainhorseusa.com. H 
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Why Is My Horse Acting Irritable? 

My Second Level dressage horse, a 12-year-old Dutch Warmblood mare, has 
recently been acting irritable when under saddle. It's not consistent, but 
when it happens, she becomes reluctant to move off my leg and will some- 
times kick out. I've had the saddle fitter out and everything seems to fit fine 
I'm wondering if she might have ulcers. Are there other signs that can help 
pinpoint why she might be acting out? 

Name withheld by request 


EMMA HARDY, PHD 

Regularity of paces, freedom of move- 
ment, responsiveness and willingness, 
balance and impulsion — these are at- 
tributes we all strive for in our dressage 
horses and are the basis of all develop- 
ment and progression in the arena. 
However, where do we turn when one 
or more of these are proving elusive 
despite correct and appropriate train- 
ing? Perhaps our horse is struggling to 
extend and collect, is reluctant to accept 
the leg aids or frequently tail swishes, is 
finding it difficult to flex over the back, 
engage the hindquarters or shows nega- 
tive changes in temperament. 

A horse might also be reluctant to 
bend through his body, particularly 
to the right. Post mortem studies have 
found that the right dorsal colon is 
frequently the site for inflammation 
and ulceration. Because of the colon's 
anatomical location within the horse, 
pain, sensitivity and discomfort arising 
from an abnormality in the mucosal 
pathology can elicit the types of symp- 
toms stated. 

We could be seeing just one or two 
of these behaviors or all and more. 
Maybe it's a subtle change noticed by a 
sensitive rider or something more overt 
(enter arena at A, deposit rider at X). 
Regardless, the frustration of this sce- 
nario is the difficulty in pinpointing its 
cause. Without this, finding an effective 
resolution can be lengthy, expensive 



Identifying a digestive disorder at an early point is crucial to our 
horse's welfare as it enables the most effective treatments to be 
selected and can shorten recovery times. Overt signs can include 
sensitivity to brushing or girthyness. 
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and sometimes heartbreaking. 

First of all, we must consider that 
instead of thinking our horse won't do 
something, maybe it's that he can't. So 
we book the saddler, physiotherapist 
and dentist. If nothing significant is 
identified, where this then leads can 
be limitless. Investigations carried out 
by veterinary professionals, associated 
professionals and alternative or comple- 
mentary therapists may still lead to dead 
ends. However, an area that is frequently 
overlooked when trying to resolve train- 
ing difficulties, but is implicated more 
often than you might expect, is the 
equine digestive system. 

Identifying a digestive disorder at 
an early point is crucial for many reasons. It benefits our 
horse's welfare as it enables the most effective treatments to 
be selected and can shorten recovery times. It is also worth 
remembering that the digestive tract is the fuel line for all the 
other biological systems. Overt signs, such as loss of condi- 
tion, looking tucked up, dull coat, weight loss and poor feed 
absorption, may all be red flags for a hindgut disturbance. The 
discomfort that may accompany this can manifest in sensi- 
tivity of the flanks (dislike to brushing, rugging, pressure), 
girthyness (frequently mistaken for gastric discomfort) and 
even colic-like symptoms. 

Over recent years much research has been directed toward 
the causes, management and drug development for gastric ulcer- 
ation, but com- 
paratively little 
attention has 
been afforded 
to digestive dis- 
orders beyond 
the stomach. 

Recent research shows that these types of issues are surprisingly 
prevalent among our competition horses and that diagnosis can 
be confused, delayed or, at worst, even missed altogether. 

So why are we missing hindgut problems? When it comes 
to medical conditions of the horse's hindgut, diagnostic tech- 
niques available to veterinarians are limited. No endoscope 
can safely visualize the hindgut, so our veterinarians are left 
with interpreting blood and biopsy results, evaluating ultra- 
sound images, clinical signs and symptoms in order to reach a 
diagnosis. Furthermore, some digestive disorders can look like 


Peak performance starts from the inside 
out, and is only truly compatible with a 
healthy, happy horse. 


others, which only compounds an already difficult task. Treat- 
ment strategies are then commenced with definitive diagnosis 
later confirmed (or not) by their success. 

Optimizing digestive-tract health starts with understand- 
ing the horse's system. Horses are hindgut fermenters, evolved 
to life of low stress and a trickle-fed fiber diet. This picture 
seldom reflects the management and feeding regimens we 
need to implement for peak performance, so it's little won- 
der digestive-tract disturbances occur. The equine hindgut is 
a vast structure, designed to support bacterial fermentation 
of large volumes of fiber and is responsible for producing 
upwards of 70 percent of the horse's energy. As a result, the 
health of the hindgut is paramount. 

If we can aim to feed and manage the horse as he has 
evolved to do, we can reduce the risk of digestive issues. Free 
access to forage meets behavioral needs but also helps to 
buffer the stomach's continuous secretion of gastric acid. It is 
already well established that an empty stomach is implicated 
in the development of gastric ulcers. 

The horse has a limited capacity to digest starches and 
sugars, particularly when delivered intermittently and in large 
volumes. This type of diet and feeding is a perfect combina- 
tion for overloading the hindgut with poorly digested feed. 
The subsequent bacterial inversion drives acidity in the hind- 
gut, and further proliferation of pathogenic bacteria. Endo- 
toxemia, colic, laminitis, colitis and ulceration are all possible 
outcomes, but by limiting starch and sugar and providing 
smaller, more frequent meals you can help to avoid this. 
Increasing turnout may also help limit stress and promote the 
horse's natural behavior, which are all beneficial to digestive- 

tract health. 

Nutritional sup- 
port directed to the 
structure and func- 
tion of the digestive 
tract may be useful 
particularly during 

training, traveling and competing. This not only helps 
the horse to cope and even thrive in the face of today's 
feeding and management regimens but also helps to maxi- 
mize feed absorption. 

As owners, riders and trainers, we have a responsibility 
to our horses and their welfare. Education, empathy and 
sometimes a little lateral thinking should be our aim when 
our horses seem to be telling us that something isn't right. 
Peak performance starts from the inside out and is only truly 
compatible with a healthy, happy horse. 
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WHAT I WISH I'D KNOWN THEN 

No One Can Train a Horse Alone 

By Lauren Sprieser 


I have this very vivid memory from 
when I was 24 years old. Clairvoya, or 
"Cleo," my late Hanoverian mare, was 
right on the brink of Grand Prix, and I 
just couldn't get the pieces finished. I 
had opened my own business two years 
before and was hustling, getting lessons 
where I could, but like every other young 
(and even many old!) trainers, inevitably 
having to dedicate more of my time and 
energy to my students and fledgling busi- 
ness. And I had called one of my heroes, 
Lendon Gray, because I was crushed at 
the idea of sending Cleo to Florida to 
have my coach ride her and get her over 
the Grand Prix hump. 

Bawling into the phone, I cried, 

"This feels like failure. I should be able 
to do this on my own." Lendon was 
stunned. "What in the world are you 
talking about? No one gets there by 
themselves. No one goes it alone." 

Firstly, going it alone means going by 
feel, and feel is a liar. Those who convert 
from the hunters and jumpers to dressage 
are terrific examples. How many les- 
sons have those folks taken where their 
coaches tell them to sit up straight, that 
they're leaning forward, and the riders 
swear that they couldn't possibly lean 
back any further or they'll bang their 
helmet into their horse's butts until they 
go by a mirror? Their normal correct 
jumping position — upper body forward 
and hips behind and out of the tack — has 
to be reset for dressage, and for a while, 
their body feel will lie to them. 

Horses do this, too. How many 
times have you been sure your horse is 
straight, only to see a video later and 
he's in clear haunches-in? And this isn't 
limited just to amateurs or the inexperi- 



enced. Professionals 
get the same lessons: 
that our reins are 
not short enough, 
that the trot is not 
quick enough, that 
the poll is not high 
enough. 

I've heard 
some riders tell 
me that because 

they've purchased a schoolmaster 
they expect the horse to teach them, 
to tell them when they're wrong and 
when they're right. The problem in 
that comes when that rider is wrong 
and she ends up untraining her nicely 
trained horse, sometimes very quickly. 
Horses aren't computers, where once 
they're programmed right, they never 
leave their program. They're constantly 
evolving, even in the hands of the most 
experienced trainers. 

Being ridden every now and then 
by a professional can help keep a horse 
sharper. Regular lessons make sure that 
the path we're going down is the right 
one and that we're not being led astray 
by our feel. And while, yes, it's absolute- 
ly possible to push a horse too hard too 
fast, it's also possible to go too slowly. If 
it takes too long for a rider on a young 
horse to put the leg on and make said 
horse face the bridle honestly, it's com- 
bat later. If the horse doesn't under- 
stand how to use his neck and back in 
a round way to package himself, it's 
a much harder battle. If the changes 
aren't started by a certain time and if 
they're not made honestly clean fairly 
early on, they're a much longer and 
more difficult process. 


Lauren Sprieser is a USDF bronze, silver and 
gold medalist, and is well-known for producing 
Grand Prix horses from the ground up, including 
Clairvoya, winner of the 2009 Young Rider 
Grand Prix at Gladstone; Victorious, fourth 
at the 2012 USEF Developing Grand Prix 
Championships; and Ellegria, on whom she is hoping to qualify for 
the 2016 World Cup Final and Olympic Selection Trials. Lauren trains 
horses and riders from the grassroots to the international levels of both 
dressage and eventing from her home base in Marshall, Virginia. 


Cleo went to Florida and came home 
a Grand Prix horse. More importantly, 

I came home with a toolbox of skills to 
apply to horses who came after her. And 
while it was the first time I've needed to 
send a horse for outside help, it certain- 
ly hasn't been the last. 

Any rider who is any good should 
get with the best coach she can find, 
one who has taken people like her 
to the places that she wants to go — 
whether that's the local shows, the 
national championships or the Olympic 
Games — and who not only has ridden 
at those levels but actually trained hors- 
es to those levels. That coach should 
respect that rider's life situation — her 
budget and the amount of time the 
rider has to dedicate to her sport — and 
help her craft a plan that makes the 
most of both. It is not failure. It is the 
way that it has to be done in order to be 
done right. H 
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solutions 


To help maintain a long leg that 
is grounded to the earth... 

I magine there are magnets on the soles of your boots that are 
attracted to the earth. The strength of this vertical line of positive 
tension gives the horse a place from which to balance. — Beth Baumert 


Beth Baumert operates Cloverlea Dressage 
LLC, where she trains horses and riders 
from Training Level through Grand Prix in 
Columbia , Connecticut , and Loxahatchee, 
Florida. She is a USDF Certified Instructor 
and an "L" program graduate with 
distinction of the USDF judging program. 
Baumert is the author of When Two Spines 
Align: Dressage Dynamics, released in 
2014 by Trafalgar Square Books. She is the 
technical editor for Dressage Today and 
president/CEO of The Dressage Foundation. 




Send your Solutions idea to 
DressageToday@aimmedia.com. 
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Hessen Stallion 


sponsored endorsee and actual client. 


To find the right Platinum Performance® solution, and to 
learn about the science behind the supplements, call or visit 
our website, or speak with your equine veterinarian. 


2015 PLATINUM PERFORMANCE, INC. 


FRH Rassolini 




this is My Platinum 


Jan supplements Rassolini with Platinum Paks® containing 

Platinum Performance® CJ, Platinum Gastric Support,® and 
Platinum Hoof Support, as well as Platinum Bars EQ.® 


tatinum L 


800 - 553-2400 

www.PlatinumPerformance.com 


Platinum Performance® CJ supports: 

• Joint Health ■ Performance & Recovery 

■ Hoof Health • Digestive Health 

• Skin & Coat Health ■ Bone & Tendon Health 

Platinum Gastric Support® for stomach & Hindgut Health 
PLATINUM Hoof Support for Advanced Hoof Health Needs 
Platinum Bar EQ® Supports Equine Wellness & Performance 


THIS IS 

My Horse 


lOe ecxrne cxeross "RcxsSoM Wtj 
<x< eevierW uuWe\r> uue uuere looKv^g <xW 
oWWer Worses v^ Sermon u. TWe_ oWWer 
Worses A'v<Ww uuorK ouW — WoW uue. scxuu 
WW\, ootA uue love! WVv\. He's W<xA reoJtj 
^xWulouS WrtxvWv^, 'Vs <xnr\<xz_!urg 
Wo r vie WW\. Wes vertj snr\<xrW, vercj 
cjivWj, <x\r> A We uuoorWs Wo <pJe<xse. lOe 
cxre WcxKi^g our W'vnne Aevelo^'w^ WW\, ^ 
rewurAv^g ourseK/es WWoW '£xxW've\r*ee 
vs o^Wer^ WWe £<xsWesW rouWe Wo 
sueeess. UJe Wcxve W'vg Wo^es — WWe 
grecxWesW Worses £or WW\. TWvs Worse 
eerWtxvdcj \s gooA e^ou^W, oorA \Ws 
u^ Wo nr\e v^ouu. frv\ ^rouA Wo We cxWle 
Wo seeure cx Worse RKe [RcxssofvWv 
£or WWe USA. lVy\ Rvurg WWe A nr\erve<x\r* 
Aretxm, uuWveW vs ckt \ cxnncxzj^a Are<xnr\. 


5&16* S 








SSG Digital* 

Our most popular competition glove 
Style 2100 

Digital pattern for best grip and wear 
• Ultraflex venting 

• Machine washable 
Sizes: 5, 6, 7, 7V 2 , 8, 9, 10, 11 
Colors: Black, White, 

Brown, Navy, Camel 


Check us out on Facebook: www.faceboo 
And our website: www.ssgridinggloves. 

We do not sell directly to the public. 



